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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE event of the week has been the debate in the House of 
Lords on Lord Rosebery’s Motion. The extraordinary 
interest and ability of the speeches render it absolutely 
impossible to give in these columns any adequate account of 
the discussion. We can only mention very shortly one or two 
of the speeches. Lord Rosebery's speech, though it lasted for 
nearly two hours, was never diffuse and never off the point. 
Its main result was to show the essential need for a Second 
Chamber, and the importance of strengthening the present 
House by the introduction of an external elective element, 
while at the same time preserving its character and traditions 
through a limited and reformed use of the hereditary 
principle. 


Once again Lord Rosebery showed his remarkable power 
of diagnosing and representing what we may term “ the better 
opinion” of his countrymen. We venture to say that when- 
ever and wherever reasoning men clear their minds of the 
cant of party and devote themselves to the problem of the 
House of Lords, they think in regard to that problem very 
much on the lines of Lord Rosebery’s speech. They want 
what he wants, or, to put it in another way, he interprets to 
them their real wishes. Whether Lord Rosebery will, in fact, 
be able to free the problem from the mists of error and con- 
fusion in which it is enveloped remains to be seen, but that 
the nation as a whole would be wise to follow his advice, and 
would like to follow that advice if it were allowed to give its 
mind its rights, we do not doubt. 


The speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury, delivered on 
Tuesday, partly because of its eloquence and good sense, and 
partly because the Archbishop is undoubtedly able to speak 
from a non-party point of view, deserves special comment. 
Very wise was the Archbishop’s declaration that those who 
do lip-service to the principle of a Second Chamber and then 
propose what is in effect single-Chamber government are 
trifling with the country. After quoting Mr. Asquith’s words 
of a fortnight ago as to the intentions of the Government, 
the Archbishop went on:—“ If these words do not mean that 
a Bill on any subject may become an Act by the action of 
one House of the Legislature against the will of the other 
within the lifetime of one Parliament, I do not know what 
English words mean.” Here is, indeed, the crux of the 
question, and the Archbishop was right in doing his best to 
insist that it must be faced. 








In the course of his speech on Wednesday night Lord 
Curzon declared that the General Election made it clear 
that the country was absolutely resolved to have a Second 
Chamber of some- sort, and felt no resentment at the 
reference of the Budget to the people. Some reforms, how- 
ever, were generally desired. For a purely elective Second 
Chamber he had no sympathy whatever. “ We do not want 
two Parliamentary Kings of Brentford in this country.” 
Members of the Upper House should be partly elected and 
partly nominated ; but he hoped that the hereditary principle 
would not be banished. “It would be absurd to say that the 
hereditary principle justifies the House of Lords, but it 
might not unfairly be contended that the House of Lords has 
justified the hereditary principle.” 


Lord Cromer, who spoke later in the evening, presented a 
petition from the British Constitution Association in favour 
of such reform as would strengthen the position of the House 
of Lords. He pointed out that there were three ways of 
settling the present question. One was to constitute a strong 
and efficient Second Chamber. Another was to set up single- 
Chamber government. The Radical extremists who desired 
this could not be charged with any want of logic; but it 
“would instantly set to work to dig its own grave, 
and, before it existed very long, it would be swept away 
amid the universal detestation which its proceedings would 
arouse.” The third scheme, which had been adopted 
by the Government, and which Lord Cromer declared 
was incomparably the worst, was “to constitute a sham 
Second Chamber, which would delude the people who 
wanted some protection, and lull them into a sense of illusory 
security.” Lord Halsbury, who spoke next, declared in the 
course of his argument against the reform proposals that 
he did not believe it was possible to make an institution 
“more practically useful than the House of Lords as at 
present constituted.” 


The only important speeches made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment were those of Lord Morley and Lord Crewe. Lord 
Morley spoke, as he always speaks, with intellectual charm, 
but his words contained no elucidation of the real problem. 
Indeed, it may be said of his speech that all it did was to 
point out the thickness of the fog which envelops the 
subject. He told the House of Lords, as we have noted else- 
where, that a Committee of the Liberal Cabinet in 1894 found 
it impossible to deal with the question because they could not 
make up their minds whether they wanted to strengthen or 
weaken the House of Lords. That is still the problem before 
the Liberal Government and the Liberal Party, and it is clear 
that they have not yet made up their minds. Some of them 
talk of strengthening, ¢.e., reform, and others talk of nothing 
but weakening, or rather destruction, through the abolition of 
the veto. The Opposition, at any rate, know their own minds, 
They desire reform and the strengthening of the Upper 
House. 


The confusion of mind from which the Government are 
suffering was illustrated by the speech of Lord Crewe in a 
manner which can only be described as amazing. Lord Crewe 
began his speech by the following statement :—“ I wish to say 
this quite categorically, that his Majesty’s Government are in 
favour of a bicameral system in this country, not merely 
because we are convinced that the two-Chamber system is the 
one that suits this country best, but also for the very good 
reason that we are convinced the great majority of the in- 
habitants of this country hold the same view.” But Lord 
Crewe is not only strongly in love with the principle of the 
Second Chamber. He appears to think that the House of 
Lords is an ideal Second Chamber. At any rate it is, in his 
words. “strong and efficient.” It does its business well, and its 
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Members are of the highest distinction. “If strength and 
efficiency were all you require you may well leave the House 
alone.” Again, in Lord Crewe’s belief the hereditary principle 
is not in the least unpopular in the country. “Quite the 
contrary.” 





Lord Crewe went on to say that the only thing that is 
really wrong with the Lords is that they do not fit into 
the party system. By this he means that they will not when 
the Liberals are in office endorse Liberal measures. But this 
conclusion comes perilously near to the statement that it is 
the duty of a Second House to say ditto to the First,—an 
interpretation of Lord Crewe’s meaning which finds support 
in his declaration that though the hereditary principle is not 
unpopular, the exercise of their powers by the Lords is 
unpopular. In fact, Lord Crewe has got himself into a 
position analogous to that of the American politician who 
declared that he was “for the Act, but agin its enforcement.” 
Lord Crewe is whole-heartedly for a double-Chamber system, 
but dead against that system being carried into operation. 
So might a doctor say :—“It is absolutely essential to your 
health to keep a bottle of cod-liver-oil in the house, but let 
me warn you in the most solemn way possible never to take a 
drop of it.” 





The only way in which we can make sense of Lord Crewe’s 
speech is to suppose that the Government intend to abolish the 
House of Lords altogether and to set up a Second Chamber 
which shall have co-ordinate powers with the House of Commons, 
~—a view which is supported by the forecast of the Government 
scheme given in Thursday's Times. According to this sketch, 
the Government propose to establish a Second Chamber of a 
hundred and fifty Members, selected, not by proportional 
representation, but in seventy-five huge constituencies return- 
ing two Members each. The new Upper House, or at any 
rate a large proportion of it, will be elected at a different 
period from the House of Commons, and when deadlocks take 
place the difficulty will be solved by the two Houses sitting 
and voting together. This, of course, is only another and 
rather clumsy way of saying that when there is a majority of 
a certain size in the House of Commons, it is to override at 
will the opinion of the Second Chamber. Thus by another 
road we reach in a very large number of cases single-Chamber 
government. 


Observe that in a great many instances the overriding 
majority will not need to be very large. Suppose a majority of 
thirty for a measure in the Commons and of ten against it in 
the Upper House. When the two Houses sit together, the 
Upper House, though it wiil represent the popular will just as 
fully as the Lower House, may be entirely overridden. Care- 
less arithmeticians may possibly think that it is reasonable that 
a majority of ten should be overridden by a majority of thirty, 
but of course in reality a majority of ten in a House of a 
hundred and fifty is a far larger majority than a majority of 
thirty in a House of six hundred and seventy. Hence the plan 
is really one for giving practical shape to what is at the base 
of the whole contention of the Government,—namely, the 
claim in certain circumstances to override the will of the 
people, or, to put it less crudely, the claim that the will of the 
House of Commons and the will of the people are identical. 
In our opinion the only democratic way of settling deadlocks 
between the two Houses is the Referendum. But if the 
dislike of the House of Commons to real democratic institu- 
tions is incurable, then the better plan is that suggested 
by one of our correspondents this week,—that the Upper 
House should not have the power to reject a measure passed 
by the House of Commons in two successive Parliaments, 


The British Weekly, one of the ablest Nonconformist 
journals, the editor of which recently received the honour 
of knighthood from the present Government, publishes a 
long and damaging article on the tactics and policy of the 
Cabinet. With the “deepest regret” and “ with the earnest 
hope that a change of policy may yet save what can be saved,” 
the British Weekly expresses the opinion that “unless some 
great and decisive change is made, the Government will take 
their way to the General Election on a road macadamised 
with broken vows.” We are not prepared to say that all the 
charges brought by the British Weekly can be substantiated, 








—e.g., the statement that the Government intend to ep»; 
upon the nation a scheme for the reform of the Senet : 
Lords, also that “ they apparently intend that the veto should 
extend only to the period during which the House of Lords ; 
unreformed.” as 





How well founded are some of these misgivings may be 
seen, however, from the efforts of the Daily Chronicle to dispel 
them in the following set of answers :— 


British Weekly. Daily Chronicle. 

“They have resolutely de- “There have been official and 
clined to have any official and unofficial dealings on the 
serious dealings with the of members of the Government 
Labourists and the Irish.” and the Chief Whip, both with 
the Nationalists 
Labourists.” a 

“The Government inten 
approach the King as mn 
situation exists which permits 
them to do so—i.e., as soon as 
the Lords reject their veto plan 
= in resolutions.” 

“ They are pledged u 
hilt to do there Det ioten = 
Budget. The British people 
voted for it as much as they 
did against the peers.” 


“They are apparently deter- 
mined not to approach the 
King.” 


“They intend to bring in the 
Budget with the certainty of 
being defeated, and go to the 
country upon we know not 
what.” 


Mr. John Redmond made a higbly significant and menacing 
speech on Wednesday at Newcastle. Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
foreshadowed the throwing away of the most powerful weapon 
they possessed. It meant that they were quite willing to loosen 
their grip on the veto in the House of Commons before they 
knew whether they could get guarantees that that veto would 
be carried into law. Speaking for the Irish Party, Mr. Redmond 
declared that the policy of letting go their grip on the Budget 
before they knew what was going to happen about the veto 
was a “false and rotten policy” which the Irish Party could 
not uphold. He then proceeded to make the following 
offer :—“ On behalf of the Irish Party I offer in the House 
of Commons to accept the Budget in one hour to-morrow, 
any day it is brought forward, without the change of one 
comma, so long as we have the assurance that the Government 
would be able effectively to deal with the veto of the House 
of Lords, and we believe that if they cannot deal effectively 
with the veto of the House of Lords in this Session, or in 
this Parliament, it would be madness to mitigate in any one 
way the acuteness of the crisis which has been caused by the 
unconstitutional action of the House of Lords. If an 
immediate General Election ensued, we need not be afraid of 
it.” Mr. Redmond, we may note, remarked earlier in the day 
that he was perfectly sure there would be a General Election 
in a few weeks’ time. As the continuance in office of the 
Government depends mainly on Mr. Redmond, the omens now 
point to an Election in May. 


In the Reichstag on Wednesday Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg made his first speech since he became Chancellor on 
the generalforeign policy of Germany. He was chiefly con- 
cerned to answer the charge that he had shown “ weakness or 
complaisance ”—we quote from the Times—in his negotiations 
with other Powers. He agreed that there was no more 
important task for German foreign policy than the promotion 
of economic interests. German diplomatists abroad were 
instructed to devote themselves to that task, and he 
challenged his critics to name a single instance in which 
the German Foreign Office had been wanting in its duty. 
It had been said that the situation had changed appre- 
ciably since the fall of the Bloc, and that he was weak 
because he had no steady majority behind him. He asked 
all parties to repudiate that idea. He had never for a 
moment allowed the exigencies of domestic politics to deter 
him from taking what he thought was the right line for his 
country in foreign affairs. On the whole, the Chancellor's 
speech was favourably received. It had a note of simplicity 
and frankness, although it lacked the well-known ingenuity 
and humour of Prince Biilow. We should think that the 
Chancellor could well ignore the criticism that the commercial 
interests of Germans abroad are neglected. 


The funeral of Dr. Lueger, the Burgomaster of Vienna, 
was the occasion of remarkable scenes on Monday. The 
Emperor was present at the service in the Cathedral, and the 
Times correspondent says that fully a million reverent 
spectators lined the streets along which the funeral procession 
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Next to the Emperor, Dr. Lueger was probably the 
pular man in Austria. Yet it is impossible that his 
its strange mingling of Christian Socialism and 
Anti-Semitism, should be repeated, or, if it should be repeated, 
should ever exercise a similar influence on the populace. Dr. 
Lueger had an astonishing instinct for preaching a policy in 
just the words which would attach men to himself. But to 
his credit it must be said that, with all his defects, he was 
never a demagogue. He proved to the satisfaction of the 
people that their interests required the preservation of the 
Throne and of their country, and convinced them that Austria- 
Hungary, 80 far from being a tottering State, had a wonderful 
future. Yet at the end of his life Social Democracy was 
causing battalions of his disciples to break away from him. 


most po 
type, with 





At the trial of the Indian student who murdered Mr. 
Jackson, the Collector of Nasik, the form of the oath 
administered by the secret society to which the prisoner 
belonged was brought out in evidence. It is given by the 
Times correspondent as follows: — 

“Remembering the Arya Mother, my family deity, and my 
guru, I take this oath. I have this day joined a secret society. 
If I disclose this to the Government, then I shall submit to any 
punishment members may inflict. Like Khudiram, Arabindo, 
Tilak, and Dutt, I will assist in patriotic work.” 

The witness who gave this information explained that the 
“patriotic work ” was to collect money, help the poor, and kill 
Europeans, who were the oppressors of the poor. 


Mr. Harold Cox, presiding at the fourth annual meeting of 
the British Constitution Association on Monday, laid par- 
ticular emphasis on the propagandist work of the Association. 
The whole object was to reach those people who did not 
sufficiently regard the principles of personal liberty and 
responsibility. The Association had been in communication 
with the Middle Classes Defence Organisation with a view to 
co-operation in reaching the people. There was much loose 
thinking as to the bonds which held society together. All 
were agreed that riches were not so fairly distributed as they 
might be, and yet the kind of distribution some people pro- 
posed was not one on which any society could exist. It had 
been alleged that the “feudal screw” had been put on during 
the Election. Possibly it was true; but as the Socialistic 
policy was developed in Parliament, it was natural for the 
owners of property to use every means to defend themselves. 
We trust that during the year much progress will be made 
in teaching the people the essential truth that the institution 
of British government exists for the poor as well as for the 
rich, 


The debate on the Army Estimates yesterday week was 
notable for some interesting speeches on the relations of 
officers and men and the status of the “ranker.” Mr. John 
Ward having condemned the Army as a close aristocratic 
compound in which the common soldier got no chance at all, 
Lord Tullibardine made a most effective reply. When he 
served in Egypt, while the common soldiers, including Mr. 
Ward, got their dinner and sleep regularly, he thought himself 
lucky if he ever got dinner. Owing to their training the officers 
of to-day took more interest in their men, and the extraordinary 
affection now existing between officers and men was unknown to 
the Member for Stoke-on-Trent. He agreed with him, however, 
in thinking the prejudice against “rankers” was due to the 
fact that they knew too mach of the ways of the old soldier. 
If Parliament wished to have “rankers ” as officers, it must 
be prepared to grant them adequate pay. Colonel Chaloner 
stated that no one welcomed men appointed te commissions 
from the ranks more than the British officer. 


The Return of the numbers and services of Temporal 
Peers moved for by Lord Onslow was issued as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper on Saturday last. From this it appears that 
sixteen have held high judicial office; forty-three have held 
the office of Cabinet Minister, head of any other Government 
Department, or Speakership of the House of Commons; 
twenty have been Lords-Lieutenant, Viceroys, and Governors- 
General; twenty-four have been High Commissioners of 
South Africa, Governors of Madras or Bombay, or Lieutenant- 
Governors of an Indian province, or Governors of a Dominion 
or Colony ; fifty-one have held Parliamentary Under-Secretary- 
ships, Secretaryships, Permanent Under-Secretaryships, Lord- 
ships of the Treasury, or Civil Lordships of the Admiralty ; 








two have been Ambassadors or Ministers; one hundred and 
twelve are Privy Councillors ; one hundred and forty-eight have 
sat in the House of Commons; and seven have reached the 
rank of Vice-Admirals or Lieutenant-Generals. The gross 
total amounts to four hundred and twenty-three, but inas- 
much as many Peers figure in two or more of the specified 
categories, the true total is two hundred and twenty-three. 


A meeting was held on Tuesday at the Queen's Hall under the 
presidency of Lord George Hamilton to discuss the formation 
of a “ National Poor Law Reform Association.” Lord George 
Hamilton in an admirable speech explained the need for such 
an organisation. The aims of its promoters were substantially 
those of the Majority Report of the Poor Law Commission, 
signed by fourteen out of eighteen Commissioners, and 
sanctioned by the official and more experienced members, 
and they were forced to take action by the “energetic and 
ubiquitous agitation, aided by all the Socialistic organisations 
in the country,” which had been set in motion “to advertise 
and exploit the proposals of the minority and to belittle the 
reforms advocated by the majority.” Lord George Hamilton 
thus contrasted the aims of the two Reports:—“ We pro- 
pose only one authority with power to give relief from 
public funds; the minority propose five authorities with 
separate objects and separate sets of officials, and each such 
authority is to be under the control of a different Department 
of State. We propose to deal with a family as a whole; the 
minority propose to disintegrate it by sending each item of it 
to a separate Committee. We propose to place the granting 
of relief and its recovery in the hands of the authority who 
give relief; the minority propose to separate the two 
functions.” 


Continuing his comparison, Lord George Hamilton dealt 
with the mischievous results of the minority proposals, 
including the enormous expense of establishing a ubiquitous 
bureaucracy for the administering of gratuitous relief. This 
new crusade would not curtail pauperism and dependence, 
but “the unseen activities of self-reliance, providence, 
mutual help, and co-operation.” He accordingly moved 
that while the present Poor Law system urgently called 
for reform, “a single administration for public assistance 
was on all grounds better than a divided administration by 
Departments as proposed by the Minority Report; and that 
any measures of reform should aim at encouraging independ- 
ence and mutual aid rather than wholesale dependence on 
the State as advocated in that Report.” The motion was 
supported by Mr. C. 8. Loch, and unanimously adopted. 


The Aldermen nominated by the Moderates in the London 
County Council on Tuesday include Mr. Geoffrey Drage, 
formerly Unionist M.P. for Derby, secretary of the Labour 
Commission, 1901-4, and president of the Central Poor Law 
Conference in 1906; Mr. Bernard Holland, U.B., secretary 
to the Port of London and other Royal Commissions and 
private secretary to the Colonial Secretary from 1903-8; 
Mr. Harold Cox; and Mr. Frederick Rogers, late secretary of 
the Committee for the Establishment of Old-Age Pensions. 
Mr. Geoffrey Drage is a mine of information on all political 
and economic subjects, while Mr. Bernard Holland is a 
brilliant writer and an independent thinker. In the case of 
Mr. Cox, the short-sightedness of Preston has proved the 
opportunity of London. 


On Wednesday the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
decided to support the proposal to establish a Channel train- 
ferry. We have no means of knowing whether in its 
present form the proposal is definite enough to lay before 
Parliament, but we are quite convinced that a train-ferry 
across the Channel is feasible, and moreover highly desirable. 
As the Paris correspondent of the Daily Mail points out, the 
traveller from Berlin to Copenhagen can go to bed in the train 
at Berlin and wake up at Copenhagen, having crossed twenty- 
six miles of the Baltic during the night. We all know what a 
very different experience it is to cross the Channel to France 
by night. There is, in our opinion, just as much reason for 
having a Channel ferry as there is for not having a Channel 
tunnel. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. March 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81}—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS PROBLEM. 
ee confusion of the public mind over the problem 

of the House of Lords increases, and with it 
the difficulty of finding a clear issue to put before the 
nation for its decision. If we probe to the root of 
the matter, we find that this lack of a clear issue is 
due to the fact that the question is being approached 
by the Government and the Liberal Party in the spirit, 
not of those who desire to give the nation a sounder 
Constitution, but of those who wish to obtain a 
party advantage. When we say this we must not be 
supposed to mean that the desire for a party advantage 
is a piece of conscious cynicism. The Liberals who want 
a change in the Constitution which will give the Liberal 
Party complete control over the Upper House have no 
doubt persuaded themselves that this is the great need 
of the hour. They are convinced that the welfare 
of the nation is bound up with the ability of the 
Liberal Party to make its wishes—or rather the wishes 
of the majority of the party—rapidly effective by legis- 
lation. Thus, though they would not of course put it so 
erudely, the Liberals want, not an improved House of 
Lords nor an ideal Second Chamber, but an Upper House 
which, as they would say, will not be an obstacle to Liberal 
reforms. But this is an aspiration which, when translated 
into plain language, means a single-Chamber system,—a fact 
recognised by the Labour Party, who, very much to their 
credit, plainly tell the country that they want no Upper 
House, but hold that when the House of Commons has 
expressed its will a change in the law should at once be the 
result. If they, and the considerable body of Radical 
opinion which believes as they do, could have their way, 
the country would no doubt be asked plainly and squarely 
to consent to single-Chamber government. 

It is clear, however, that this issue will not be placed 
before the country. Has not Sir Edward Grey, who 
represents a great many more than himself in this matter, 
expressed the belief that the result of any attempt of this 
sort would be “ disaster, death, and damnation” to the 
Liberal Party? He not only abhors the idea of single- 
Chamber government himself, but he holds that the 
country as a whole will never agree to it. We believe Sir 
Edward Grey speaks the truth. But unfortunately this 
bold, and, we are sure, perfectly sincere, declaration does 
not carry us very far. Though Sir Edward Grey detests 
single-Chamber government, and believes that the country 
detests it also, he is so much disgusted with the effects of 
the present system on the Liberal Party that he is 
apparently prepared to assent to the establishment of 
single-Chamber government, provided that it is set up 
under the alias of the abolition of the veto. That, at any 
rate, is how we read his speech. The House of Lords is to 
be deprived of the power to prevent the will of the House 
of Commons from being carried into law. The fact that 
Sir Edward Grey balances this surrender to the single- 
Chamber men by the assertion that the Second Chamber 
is ultimately to be reformed and improved as regards its 
membership leaves us cold. If you begin by taking the 
boiler out of a locomotive, the promise to have every 
other part of the machine thoroughly repaired and 
improved next year is a matter of very small account. 
We have no use for a locomotive which cannot move. 
When even so sincere and clear a thinker as Sir Edward 
Grey allows party feeling to cloud his mind in this way, 
ean we be surprised that the country is groping in the 
dark? In truth, the Liberal Party desires to find a 
formula akin to that immortalised in the apophthegm 
“ Killing no murder.” If we cannot devise such a formula, 
we may at any rate recommend to its notice an incident 
in the life of the hive. We believe that when bees are 
incommoded by the intrusion of a large insect, such as a 
beetle, they sting it in such a way as not absolutely to kill 
it, but only to paralyse it, and then proceed to embalm it 
alive. Their object is not so much to destroy the beetle 
outright as to prevent their own operations being interrupted 
by its unpleasant activity. 

Out of this muddle and confusion one clear fact emerges. 
The House of Lords contains elements which make it a 
deliberative Assembly unsurpassed in the civilised world. 
It has long been a political commonplace that if the 
country wants to hear a question of importance discussed 








ta 
with a maximum of dry light, the best way of ing 
discussion is a debate in the House of Lords, “The rere: 
this commonplace has this week been proved up to the hilt 
Lord Rosebery’s speech in introducing his Resolutio 
showed a comprehensive grasp of the whole situation 
which rendered it a masterpiece of political orate “ 
But when we say this we must not be supposed to be 
merely complimenting Lord Rosebery on his wit, hig 
eloquence, and his felicity of phrase. No doubt all] ‘these 
qualities were conspicuous in the speech, but, what wag 
far more important, the speech was shot through and 
through with true statesmanship, with moderation, and 
with common-sense. It was the speech of a practical 
> quite as much as of a political philosopher 
Iven if Lord Rosebery’s speech had stood alone it 
would have been an event of importance; but it did 
not stand alone. High as was the note struck } 
him, the other speakers, Lord Morley, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, Lord 
Cromer, Lord Newton, Lord Crewe, fully maintained 
the level of the debate, and proved that the House of 
Lords even as at present constituted can play, and does 
play, an altogether worthy part in the Constitution. But the 
debate showed something beyond this. 1t showed also that 
the Lords are a great deal more than a body of able and 
high-minded men who perform their function in the State 
in the spirit of noblesse oblige. The Peers proved to the 
nation that they take no unreasonable or romantic view of 
their privileges, and make no attempt to insist that they 
have rights in the Constitution outside the will of the 
people. Their general attitude is essentially democratic, 
If it is the will of the people that the Upper House 
should be abolished, or that they should make way 
for another House, they will yield. All that they 
are determined to do is to ascertain that it is the 
authentic voice of the people to which they are asked to 
yield and not the whisper of a faction. Lord Onslow put 
the matter quite plainly and clearly when he declared 
that the Lords did not sit there for their own benefit, 
but for the benefit of the people of this country. Though 
it may suit Radical newspapers in the heat of controversy 
to pretend otherwise, the House of Lords makes no 
claim to exercise any powers that are not in the last resort 
based on popular authority. 

There was a characteristic story told of the late Duke of 
Devonshire at the time when the Education Bill was under 
discussion in the House of Lords. Some one pointed out 
to the Duke that one of his speeches was inconsistent with 
a former and quite recent utterance. ‘“ Yes, I know,” the 
Duke is reported to have replied, “ but I’ve changed my 
view about this Bill two or three times in the course of 
the last fortnight.” Though we do not say that we have 
changed our view of the House of Lords question during 
the past fortnight, we make no apology for declaring that 
the discussion both inside the House of Lords and 
outside has somewhat modified our views in one or 
two details concerning the reconstruction of the Second 
Chamber, and especially as to the best way of maintain- 
ing the hereditary principle in the House of Lords. At 
first we were inclined to think that some plan of internal 
election would be the best method of what we have 
before called distilling from the existing House of Lords 
an element worthy to import into the new House 
the traditions of the old. Fuller discussion, however, 
has inclined us to the belief that the best system of 
distillation is that to be obtained by conferring seats in 
the reformed House on those Members of the old House 
who have held special offices and positions of trust. 
Our ground for adopting this view can be expressed 
very simply. What is most wanted in Members of an 
Upper and revising House is independence of view, 
But if a man is chosen by no matter how small or 
how select an electorate there must of necessity be a 
certain forfeiture of independence. Let us say at 
once that this is by no means necessarily an evil. 
Many men will act more wisely under the inspiration 
of a master than they will if they are acting solely on 
their own impulse. But though we do not wish to la 
under any sort of ban the men with a mandate receiv 
from those who choose them, we do desire to give due 
weight in the Constitution to men who act simply and 
solely from a sense of personal duty and personal respon- 
sibility. The difficulty, of course, is how to select such 
persons of independence, persons who will never be tempted 
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oxen to themselves : “If I take this or that step it will 
be disliked or misunderstood by the people who sent me 
here, and I shall therefore never come here again, a fate 
which I confess I am anxious to avoid. | 
The hereditary principle does, however imperfectly it 
may act in other ways, secure men of independence of 
view. But, unfortunately, men chosen simply on the 
hereditary principle may often be men who, from want 
of ability or on other grounds, are not well fitted to exercise 
the very great powers that go with absolute independence 
of status. If, however, the hereditary principle is linked 
to what we have before called the Senatorial principle— 
the principle that a man must have shown not only his 

onal capacity but the willingness of his countrymen to 
personal Pp A . : ; 
trust his capacity by having chosen him to hold high 
offices and trusts of various kinds—then we get an 
extremely powerful combination. A man who can say : 
“Tam a Member of the Upper House, not because I 
have been elected by my fellow-Peers, or by any other 
body of men, but because I was entrusted with the work 
of governing India, because I held a seat in the Cabinet, 
because I was sworn of the Privy Council, or because 
before I became a Peer I was chosen by this or that con- 
stituency to sit in the Commons,” has his position as a 
Member of the Upper House enormously strengthened. 
The Peer who sits by mere hereditary right feels that this 
qualification is not enough to justify him in strong 
action. Heredity plus the status conferred by high 
office will give him the required strength. We believe, 
indeed, that if the process of distillation were applied 
by itself, with the possible addition of a certain number 
of life-peerages, a House of Lords might be created 
which would possess the confidence of the country. 
We must never forget, however, that such a body would 
be externally too like the present House of Lords to act 
asa check upon the House of Commons. The tradition 
of giving way under pressure, which, in spite of all that 
is said to the contrary, constitutes the real case against 
the Lords, would overshadow the new body. In order 
to obtain a really strong Second Chamber it will, in our 
opinion, be necessary to introduce another element. This 
other element can be best supplied by election from the 
County Councils and the Councils of the great towns. A 
hody composed half of Senatorial Peers, half of men 
elected for a long term of years, and numbering not more 
than four hundred and fifty, could be entrusted with 
powers in the Constitution, not merely nominally co- 
ordinate with those of the House of Commons, but of real 
equality. Remember, too, that such a body would be by no 
means overwhelmingly anti-Liberal. The Liberals appoint 
Peers to high offices quite as freely as the Unionists. Hence 
the Senatorial Peers would not be of one political colour. 
The County and Town Councils would presumably send up 
as large a quota of Liberals as of Unionists. 

But though we should like to see such a body come into 
existence, we are bound to confess that there are many 
obstacles in the way. The greatest of all is the determina- 
tion of the Commons not to submit to any check upon 
themselves. Yet, after all, the Commons do not possess 
the sovereignty of Britain. That power in the last resort 
is vested in the people. It is the people who should decide 
Whether we are to be governed by one or by two Houses. 
The difficulty, of course, is to be sure that the people get 
the issue properly put before them. Hence we can only 
end as we began, by pointing out the extreme importance 
of presenting the issue fairly. In the first place, the 
country must come to a decision upon the point which 
Lord Morley tells us the Committee of Cabinet some 
sixteen years ago found itself incapable of deciding,—the 
question whether they want to make the House of Lords 
stronger or weaker. Nothing can be done till that point is 
settled. When it is, then the problem will, we believe, 
be found to be wholly manageable, and unclouded by the 
doubts and perplexities which now surround it. 





THE POLICY OF THE SPENDTHRIFT. 


peBzic opinion has been so much concentrated on the 
failure of the Government to collect the necessary 
revenue for the present financial year that too little notice 

‘been taken of the fact that the Estimates for the 
coming year show an enormous increase in expenditure, 
and give further evidence of the spendthrift policy which 
persistently characterised a party pledged to economy. 





The best method of obtaining a measure of the manner in 
which the Liberal Party has added to the burdens of the 
country is to compare the expenditure for the year 1905-6 
with the estimated expenditure for the year 1910-11. The 
comparison cannot be made with rigid accuracy because 
some elements are still in doubt, but the figures which are 
already available are sufficiently accurate and sufficiently 
striking. Let us take totals first. Adding together the 
expenditure charged against the Exchequer, the grants 
given to local authorities, and the expenditure charged 
against loans, it will be found that the total national 
expenditure for which Parliament was responsible in the 
year 1905-6 was £156,561,000. In that year the total 
provision for the National Debt was £28,000,000, and 
therefore to get a true comparison we must assume that 
identical provision will be made in the coming year, though 
it is probable that the Sinking Fund, already raided by 
Mr. Lloyd George, will suffer further diminution. On the 
basis of a Debt charge of £28,000,000, and on the 
assumption that the other Consolidated Fund charges 
remain the same as in the current year, and that the 
expenditure charged against capital shows a slight reduc- 
tion—namely, to £1,500,000—the total expenditure in the 
year 1910-11 would be £175,685,000. Deducting the total 
figure for 1905-6 from this, we obtain a difference of 
£19,124,000. Thus four and a quarter years of Liberal 
administration have sufficed to increase the expenditure of 
the country by over £19,000,000 a year. 

That figure in itself is appalling. Its true significance 
from the political point of view is revealed when we turn 
back to the speeches made by prominent Liberals when 
their opponents were in office. Speaking in May, 1901, 
Sir Henry Fowler expressed his belief that the expenditure 
of the country was “increasing at an unnecessary and 
dangerous rate.” When he spoke, according to his 
own statement, the expenditure was £125,500,000. This 
figure cannot be compared without adjustment with the 
figures arrived at above, because the Sinking Fund was 
then almost entirely suspended, and Sir Henry Fowler 
appears to have taken no account of expenditure out of 
loans. Adding these items, we get roughly £137,000,000 
in 1901 as the figure which has to be compared with the 
present total of £175,685,000. The point we wish to press 
is that the smaller figure was denounced in 1901 by Sir 
Henry Fowler, speaking for the whole Liberal Party, as 
excessive and dangerous. He then demanded a reduction 
of that rate of expenditure, and he was supported in the 
lobby by all the most prominent members of the present 
Cabinet. Similar demands were constantly pressed by the 
Liberal Party, and in January, 1906, that party went to 
the country pledged to a reduction of expenditure. They 
have not only ignored that pledge, they have not only 
failed to reduce expenditure, but they have increased it, 
as we have above shown, by over £19,000,000 a year. 

Their favourite excuse for the increase of expenditure 
is that they have been forced to strengthen the Navy. 
This defence has the advantage of enabling the Liberals 
to put the blame for their extravagance upon “ Tory 
panic-mongers.” Let us examine the facts. If we 
take into account loan expenditure as well as Exchequer 
expenditure, the cost of the Navy in 1905-6 was £36,516,000. 
The corresponding Estimate for the coming year is 
£40,604,000, for it is not proposed in 1910-11 to have any 
loan expenditure. Thus the additional cost of the Navy 
accounts for only £4,088,000. The Army in 1905-6, 
including loan expenditure, cost £30,000,000. The 
Estimate for the coming year, assuming that there will be 
no loan expenditure, is £27,760,000. Thus there is a 
reduction on the Army of £2,240,000. Consequently, in 
spite of the now admitted advance of Germany, the 
total increase of national expenditure for defensive pur- 
poses is only £1,848,000, as compared with the last year 
for which a Tory Government were responsib!e. This figure 
ought finally to dispose of all the nonsense that has been 
talked by Radical orators about the painful necessity 
under which they find themselves of spending more money 
for national defence. 

Deducting this £1,848,000 from the total increase of 
£19,124,000 for which the party pledged to economy is 
responsible, we have left the sum of £17,276,000. Rather 
more than half of this—namely, £9,220,000—is accounted 
for by old-age pensions. We will say nothing here about 
the wicked improvidence which characterised the passing 
of the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908. Our present point 
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is that the rest of the expenditure of the Liberal Govern- 
ment has been marked by an equal spirit of recklessness. 
Broadly speaking, there is not a Department of the State 
which has not increased its cost to the country under the 
favouring influences of a Radical Ministry, with the result 
that, apart from defensive expenditure, and apart from 
old-age pensions, the annual expenditure of the country 
has increased by no less than £8,000,000. 

Three important items in this total stand out for special 
notice,—namely, Education, the Post Office, and Ireland. 
In Great Britain the cost of public education has increased 
between 1905-6 and 1910-11 from £14,327,000 to 
£16,318,000. Here is £2,000,000 accounted for, and 
he would be a bold man who would venture to declare 
that the country had received any solid value for this 
additional expenditure. The Post Office is a still more 
striking illustration of Liberal lavishness with other 
people’s money. In 1905-6 the Post Office services collec- 
tively brought in £21,010,000, and cost £16,000,000, 
showing a substantial net profit of £5,000,000. No 
estimate has yet been published of the probable revenue 
of the Post Office for the coming year, but, taking 
the figures of the last two years, we may perhaps fairly 
put the revenue at £22,800,000. The estimated expendi- 
ture is £19,828,000, showing a profit of only £3,000,000. 
This result is the more striking because Socialists are 
never tired of pointing to the Post Office as the one 
brilliant example of Socialist administration. As a matter 
of fact, the Post Office has only been a success so far as 
it has been administered on Individualistic lines, and now 
that a Socialistically inspired Government have control 
over it the profit which it used to yield to the taxpayer 
is rapidly disappearing. 

Finally, we pass to Ireland, and we commend some of 
the following figures to the careful attention of our Irish 
correspondents who are never tired of assuring us that 
Ireland is overtaxed. In the five years under review the 
cost of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction in Ireland has gone up from £190,000 to 
£416,000. The cost of the Irish Local Government Board 
has gone up from £58,000 to £102,000. The cost of the 
Irish Land Commission has gone up from £154,000 to 
£455,000. There has also been an increase of £250,000 
in the cost of public education in Ireland, and a totally 
new item of £168,000 appears in the Estimates for Irish 
Universities and Colleges. There is an increase of £45,000 
for public works and buildings in Ireland, and nearly 
£30,000 for Irish railways. Yet on the top of all this 
expenditure, which is defended sometimes on the ground 
that it will make Ireland peaceful as well as prosperous, 
we have an increase of over £100,000 in the cost of the 
Irish Constabulary. These items are not exhaustive, but 
they collectively amount to £1,164,000. Ireland, in a word, 
is becoming—indeed has already become—a serious drain 
upon the Imperial Exchequer. For, in addition to these 
large increases of expenditure for purely Irish purposes, 
we have also the notorious fact that Ireland obtains pro- 
portionately far more than her share of the sum expended 
upon old-age pensions. The yield of the Irish revenue 
now utterly fails to meet the expenditure incurred in 
Ireland, while that portion of the kingdom contributes 
nothing whatever either to the Army or to the Navy, or 
to any other of the Imperial Services of which Irishmen 
as well as Englishmen have the full benefit. 

It is unnecessary to touch upon minor items of the 
growth in public expenditure. ey are to be found on 
every page of the Estimates. The simple truth is that the 
Liberal Party has totally abandoned its old ideal of 
economy. And the reason is fairly obvious. That party 
no longer strives to represent the taxpayers of the country ; 
it now appeals almost entirely to those classes who never 
feel the burden of direct taxation, and who imagine that 
the pocket of the State can be drawn upon to any extent 
without thought or fear of the future. In effect, the 
new policy of the Liberal Party is to maintain itself in 
power by buying with the taxpayers’ money the votes of 
those who pay no direct taxation. 





THE DUEZ AFFAIR. 
LL friends of France will sympathise with her 
sincerely in finding herself plunged again in a 
financial scandal comparable with the Panama affair. A 
concerted attempt has of course been made to turn the 








scandal to political account and to discredit the Govern. 
ment, but so far the Government has fortunately ma, 

to hold the confidence of the Chamber. It may not have 
acted with the greatest possible alacrity in exposing the 
criminals, but M. Briand has been able to show that from 
the moment when he became aware of the defalcations 
which were being committed in the liquidation of the 
property of the Religious Orders he began to frame a policy 
for himself which was at all events coherent, and which he 
has been steadily putting into effect ever since. His 
motives are quite above suspicion. To a great extent the 
country and the Government are the victims of their 
system, and we can hope nothing better than that the 
present revelations shall end in a reform of the machine 
by which the control of vast sums of money is placed in 
the hands of persons who are, alike by ability and character, 
unfitted for the trust. The superficial features of the affair 
are characteristically French ; at the back of it all there ig 
a widespread feeling that important persons are implicated, 
and probably are being shielded. We are sure that such a 
feeling, and the rumours which it feeds, are quite 
unjustifiable. But it is inevitable that they should exist 
so long as the judicial and administrative functions of the 
country are explicitly related to one another. The Govern- 
ment and the Judges are believed to stand in together in 
an attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the public. When 
discreditable facts are hushed up they are as a rule, we 
suspect, of no great significance ; the real scandal is that 
minor officials should be spared the discomfort of public 
exposure at the expense of the credit of the whole judicial 
system. And while that process is being carried on 
rumour may busy itself freely with the names of 
Emperors, Presidents, and Prime Ministers. During 
the Dreyfus case, for example, it used to be whispered 
that if the truth were told the Germans would be across 
the frontier in an hour. Similar and equally absurd 
rumours spring up from the ground like the warriors of 
Cadmus whenever there is a public scandal in France. We 
in Great Britain are saved from these dangers and annoy- 
ances because the judicial function is kept quite separate 
from the administrative function, and there is never the 
remotest suspicion that the Judiciary is screening public 
men for political reasons. We should like to call the 
attention of those who do not recognise the value of 
this separation to the manner in which the name and 
reputation of the Minister of Justice in France are made 
the sport of party politicians whenever there is a scandal 
like the Duez affair. We are told occasionally that we 
ought to have a Ministry of Justice in Great Britain. 
The effect of creating such an office would be to sub- 
ordinate the Courts to the Executive, and gratuitously to 
introduce into this country the very evils which we are 
watching in France. 

M. Duez up to a year ago, when he was forced to resign, 
was one of the chief liquidators of the property of the 
Religious Orders. Since his arrest last week he has 
confessed to vast embezzlements ; he declares that he lost 
between £200,000 and £250,000 of public money on the 
Stock Exchange, and that he spent £40,000 or £50,000 on 
himself. His flippancy suggests that he does not in the 
least appreciate his position, and the facts so far ascertained 
prove that he had no sort of intellectual equipment for the 
very complicated matters with which he had to deal. The 
question at once presents itself: How could such a man be 
appointed to a position of the greatest responsibility? The 
answer is no more than an answer, for it is certainly nota 
justification or an excuse. It is said that M. Duez was 
appointed in accordance with a regular practice. The 
judicial liquidators, of whom he was one, are not strictly 
State officials at all; their names are entered upon a list 
kept by the Government of those who may be called upon 
to render special services in an emergency. And the 
liquidation of the property of the Religious Orders was 
emergency work. As M. Duez had no strictly official 
position, he cannot be brought before the Assize Court as 
the regular Civil servants could be brought. Apparently he 
has exposed himself to no greater punishment than that of a 
few months’ imprisonment, and there is a general suspicion 
that he has safely put away a good deal of the money which 
he professes to have lost, and that after his release from 
prison he will proceed to enjoy it. Until the case is fully 
laid before the country he will remain in a certain sinister 
sense one of the most powerful men in France. 6 
general feeling that there is “ something behind it all 
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rdinary piquancy or anxiety, as the case may 
or a, questions Thich a the minds of all French- 
men. Whom will he accuse ? hom will he drag down 
with him? Who is to be made the victim? Any man 
who has given the slightest reason for allowing it to be 
said that he was an accomplice of M. Duez, or was in any 
way cognisant of his malpractices, is for the time being in 
the relation of a suppliant to an inquisitor, and will remain 
so until the conclusion of the case enables him to join 
heartily in the honest chorus which denounces M. Duez as 
an unparalleled rogue. The Paris correspondent of the 
Times says that this state of apprehension is expressed in 
a cartoon by the brilliant artist M. Forain, who represents 
M. Duez seated in a contemplative attitude in his cell and 
o himself : ‘“‘ Whom shall I have arrested?” The 
indeed fall on any one of the hundreds of citizens 


Jot may in : 
whose houses are being regularly searched by the 


lice. 

The exposure of the swindles has certainly been 
leisurely. In 1907 the Senate appointed a Commission 
to inquire into the liquidation, and soon announced that 
there were serious irregularities, although it was only 
suggested that these took the form of excessive charges 
for working expenses. Whenever any definite action was 
subsequently taken to arrest and disclose irregularities it 
was M. Briand who took it. It was he who, as Minister 
of Justice, informed the Public Prosecutor that the work 
of the liquidators must be inspected at every available 
opportunity, and not left over for a general examination at 
the end of the liquidation. It was not M. Briand’s fault 
that this advice was not accepted. The Public Prosecutor 
was advised by his staff that as the liquidation was so vast and 
intricate a work it would not be possible to insist on more 
than the auditing of current accounts until the whole 
business had been accomplished. The judicial liquidators 
themselves had meanwhile come to a wise decision to have 
their books audited by one another. But when they had 
formed themselves into a society for the purpose, M. Duez 
himself was appointed, by an amazing irony, to hold one of 
the most important offices! It was M. Briand who at last 
procured the dismissal of M. Duez. All that M. Duez can 
be induced to say for himself by way of explanation or 
extenuation is that he never did understand bookkeeping — 
presumably this was not one of his duties when he was 
employed at the Bon Marché in Paris—and that he has 
not used the money he has embezzled for his own 
advantage, as he has lost it all in speculation. Look 
at it how one may, it is impossible to blink the fact that 
the control of one of the largest financial operations which 
a Government could possibly undertake—an operation 
peculiarly involving its honour—was handed over in the 
first place to the care of a group of semi-attached 
functionaries without any precautions being taken to 
watch them and save them from enormous tempta- 
tions. M. Briand’s predecessors at the Ministry of 
Justice said in effect, that control of the liquidators 
must necessarily be merely formal. And yet when 
the original estimate was drawn up of the value of 
the property to be liquidated, it was put at forty million 
pounds. It is now said that the property will not fetch 
much more than ten million pounds ; but in any case the 
happy-go-lucky methods adopted are almost beyond belief. 
Nearly five years ago M. Briand suggested that judicial 
liquidation (that is, liquidation by the group of judicial 
liquidators to which M. Duez belonged) was bound to be 
unsatisfactory, and that administrative liquidation ought to 
take its place. In the first case, there are no guarantees ; 
in the second case, the guarantees ought to be ample. 
Perhaps his advice will at last be accepted; but if it 
is not, we trust that those who refuse it will be alive 
to the irony of charging M. Briand with a culpable 
negligence amounting to complicity. 

_ One of the most curious insinuations made in the affair 
18 that some of the Religious Orders bribed M. Duez to 
allow them to buy back part of their property at terms 
which amounted to a gross fraud upon the State. There 
is the cognate mystery of the sale of the Grande Chartreuse 
liqueur, with which, however, M. Duez had nothing to do. 
According to M. Jaurés, as reported in the Times, the 
Grande Chartreuse trade-mark was valued in 1895 at 
£520,000. At the liquidation of the property £200,000 
was offered for it and refused, yet ultimately it was sold 
for £20,000. As we said at the beginning, the result 
of the long debate on this scandal is that M. Briand 


saying t 








commands the confidence of the Chamber, and we hope that 
the substitution of administrative liquidation for judicial 
liquidation will be achieved as quickly as possible. But 
whatever may be done to retrieve a great disaster, the 
whole affair reflects very gravely on the woodenness of such 
a bureaucracy as manages the great Departments of State 
in France. The bureaucracy not only refused to undertake 
an operation which one would think it would have gathered 
into its hands as a matter of pride and honour, but actually 
professed itself unable to be answerable for the demi- 
semi-officials whom it preferred to engage for particularly 
delicate and responsible work. 





THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


E have no complaint to make of the way in which 
Mr. McKenna presented his Estimates, nor, 
speaking generally, of their nature. We believe them te 
be framed with a sincere regard to the national safety, 
though there are points of detail, many of them important, 
about which we should like, as the lawyers say, to have 
further and better particulars. For example, we by no 
means feel sure that the number of men voted is 
sufficient. But though we do not desire to arraign the 
Estimates or the naval policy of the Government as a 
whole, we are bound to say that the discussion cannot be 
called in any true sense satisfactory. Though debates 
such as we have had during the past week are at any rate 
better than nothing, the general impression derived from 
a perusal of the speeches is that the criticism was in- 
adequate. The critics, whether on the Opposition Front 
Bench or in the body of the House, are too much 
inclined to make party scores and adopt the policy of pin- 
pricks, while on the other hand Ministers in defending 
their position have recourse to debating points and clever 
dialectics instead of offering a reasoned defence of their 
policy. The real interests of the Navy, and therefore of 
the nation, are apt to be lost in the party wrangle. 

We have long entertained, and have on several occasions 
expressed in these columns the wish, that the House of 
Commons could get into closer touch with the problems of 
national defence. The machinery which we advocated in 
order to secure that closer touch is small Committees 
of the Commons, charged with the work of taking stock 
of the provision made by the Government for national 
insurance. In view of this fact it is with much satis- 
faction that we note the opinion of so great an authority 
and so sound an administrator as Lord Esher. In the 
book of essays just published by him, reviewed by us 
in our issue of to-day, Lord Esher boldly declares that 
the House of Commons should not only vote the money 
for the Army and Navy, but see that it is well and wisely 
spent. He argues that we might well imitate the Budget 
Committee of France [he might have added and “of 
Germany "|, and we believe that his argument is perfectly 
sound ;— 

“There are discussions upon the Navy and Army Estimates in 
the House itself, and, year after year, the country watches, with 
sad amusement, painstaking and conscientious Members of Parlia- 
ment striving for information, being fenced with by Ministers 
who are wrung with anxiety to preserve proper official reserve and 
the consequent respect of their Departments. Is it not worth 
while even for the Mother of Parliaments to examine a custom 
which has grown up in France, under which the Estimates for the 
Navy and the Army are submitted to committees representing all 
sections of the Chamber, with wide powers of examination, 
extended in some cases to visual tests, and with instructions to 
report the result of their labours to the Chamber itself? In spite 
of certain well-known scandals in administration, the French 
people have the satisfaction of knowing that to the enquiries and 
labours of one of these committees was not long ago due the com- 
pletion of the armaments of the frontier fortresses and their pro- 
visioning with munitions of war. The educational value of these 
committees is inestimable, bringing as they do Members of Parlia- 
ment of all shades of opinion, many of whom are misinformed and 
some of whom are hostile to all forms of expenditure on arma- 
ments, into contact with personnel and matériel, which for the first 
time they begin to realise and to understand.” 

We desire to endorse every word of this notable piece of 
advice; but we wish to lay special stress upon what 
Lord Esher calls the educational value of these Com- 
mittees. We believe that if Radical, Socialist, “ Peace- 


at-any-price,’ and Labour Members were represented 
in proper proportions upon Committees charged with 
the duty of examining in detail the Army and Navy 
Estimates, we should hear much less grumbling about 


Men 


the uselessness of Army and Navy expenditure. 
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brought into touch with the details of the subject would 
realise in a way which is impossible in a general debate in 
the House of Commons the tremendous responsibility that 
rests upon those who advocate proposals which, if they 
mean anything, mean the ham-stringing of the nation in 
the matter of defence. Though Labour Members may use 
wild words, there is no question of their patriotism. 
They are in reality just as anxious to prevent the conquest 
ard ruin of this country as any Tory capitalist. As Ben 
Jonson said long ago, “there is a necessity all men should 
love their country. He that professeth the contrary may 
be delighted with his words, but his heart is not there.” 
The fact that a-Labour Member may have professed 
sympathy with the notion that the Bao. Fie classes have 
no real interest in Army and Navy expenditure does not 
trouble us in the least. “ His heart isnot there.” When we 
hear of speeches of this nature from such men we do not 
want to hold up our hands in righteous horror, but merely 
te get the speakers to think out the meaning of their words 
m contact with the realities of the subject. In our 
—. the Committee to consider the Army and Navy 

stimates should be a small Committee of, say, not 
more than twelve Members. All parties should of 
eourse be represented. Further, it should be a secret 
Committee as regards the evidence placed before it, 
but its Report should be open. Its main work should 
be stocktaking work,—to sce whether the two Depart- 
ments concerned are really doing what they profess to 
do, and are giving the nation value for its money. We 
will give one example of the kind of tasks we should 
like to see the Committee undertake, both as regards 
the Navy and the Army. It should put itself m a 
position to be able to report to Parliament whether or no 
we possess sufficient stores of ammunition and other 
essential material, and also sufficient machinery for 
rapidly turning out such material. Unless such ammu- 


nition and other material are ready to hand, the money 
spent upon the Navy and Army is absolutely thrown away. 
Just as the strength of a chain is that of its weakest link, 


so the strength of a fleet is that of its ammunition stores. 
If its supply of ammunition is not adequate, the ships 
might just as well not exist. They are no better than 
excursion steamers. Yet, strange as it may seem, there 
is always a great danger of Governments running 
risks in the matter of stores, and preferring to have 
something smart and effective to put in the shop 
window, or something which will make a show at a grand 
review. The public never sees the ammunition stores, but 
it does see, and swells with pride over, a new ‘ Dread- 
nought.’ The Committee, to change our metaphor, should 
be like the Committee of Governors which, unless we are 
mistaken, goes once a year into the vaults at the Bank of 
England and makes itself aware by the physical senses of 
sight and touch that the bullion supposed to be in the 
Bank is actually there. So we desire that the Armaments 
Committee of the House of Commons should be deputed to 
make sure that our shot and shell are actually ready to 
hand in sufficient quantities, and that the number of rifles 
in store is ample for all purposes. The Queen during the 
Crimean War wrote to the Duke of Newcastle asking for 
detailed answers upon certain points, and added: “ The 
Queen wishes to have the effective state, and not the state 
upon paper only.” The questions she asked were : “‘ What 
stores of muskets are there here? When will the new 
ones be ready? How much serviceable ammunition is 
there both of artillery and small arms in the country?” 
The official reply is not printed in the Queen’s letters, 
but we may guess its contents,—provided it was truthful : 
“— Answer came there none, 
And this was scarcely odd because 
They’d used up every one.” 

That is the kind of question to which, in our opinion, it 
is the duty of the House of Commons to get an answer 
through a Committee. In addition the Committee should, 
whenever it discovered them, stop “jobs,” abuses, or 
pieces of clumsy or routine extravagance. Its main object 
im all cases should be to satisfy itself that the country 
was getting value for its money, 

We shall, of course, be told that the plan which Lord 
Esher and we propose is impossible. When we have urged 
it on former occasions, the stock answer has run somewhat 
as follows:—‘ The proposed Committee would weaken 
the responsibility of the Departments and of the Cabinet. 
Already they take all the precautions which it is proposed 





that the Committee should take, and the oly conten 
interference by a House of Commons Committee w = 
either be a work of supererogation, or else interfere 
with, and thus a weakening of the responsibility of “the 
Cabinet Minister in charge of the Department ; ist 
would feel that as long as he could hoodwink or bamboozle 
the Committee of the Commons into saying that all w, . 
well he would be covered, and therefore would not run ae 
risk if things went wrong.” In our opinion, this is a ve 
superficial view of the case. We do not believe that 
there would in reality be any weakening of Ministerial 
responsibility. On the contrary, we believe that the 
sense of responsibility would be increased, and that there 
would also be an increase of vigilance throughout the 
Departments. “In the old days we could have let the 
matter of a shortage in shell slide for four or five months 
but we dare not do it now, for in six weeks’ time we shall 
have those prying fellows from the House of Commons 
tying us down to exact statements in their stocktaking 
excursions. We must be able to show them that we have 
got plenty of ammunition, not making or ordered, but 
actually here and in hand.” That is the kind of tone 
which the dread of the House of Commons Committee 
would —— in the Services, and, in our opinion, it is a 
tone which is very much to be encouraged. Again, think 
of the advantage which a Minister would sometimes have 
in the Cabinet when he was pressed to let some new and 
absolutely necessary expenditure stand over for a few 
months in order that a Budget might be squared, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not be forced, “this year at 
any rate,” to find an awkward half-million. The remark, 
“T cannot possibly face the Committee without that half- 
million,” would be a shield and buckler to him. 

An incidental advantage of the plan we propose is the 
restoration of some of its powers to the House of 
Commons. No observer of our Constitution can have 
failed to note, and to note with regret, the way in which 
the power of the House of Commons has been decreasing 
of late years, and the power of the Cabinet increasing. 
We are in considerable peril of reaching a state of 
things under which almost the only real functions left to 
the House of Commons will be to choose the Ministry of 
the day, and till they dismiss it do nothing but carry 
out its behests. The Legislature is rapidly becoming a 
Constitutional Monarch unable to act except on the advice 
of the Ministers it has appointed. That is surely a most 
undesirable state of affairs, and this tendency might very 
usefully be checked by the employment of Committees 
of the House of Commons to take stock of rational 
armaments. We do not suggest that these Com- 
mittees should attempt to deal with policy. That 
they must of course leave to the Cabinet. What they 
should do is to say :—‘t You assert certain principles and 
profess to be carrying them into practice. Our business 
is to see whether your deeds come up to your words.” 
We sincerely trust that Lord Esher, in the pressure of the 
notable public work which he is doing, will not forget the 
point he has raised in the passage quoted above. He will, 
we hope, press it in season and out of season till his demand 
is carried. If he does, he may be sure of receiving the 
support of the Spectator. 








COUNTRY COCKNEYS. 

OUNTRY Cockneys are a new race; they are colonists 

in their own land. Not very many years ago they all 

lived in London, and never left it for more than a week except 
during August and September. Now they live in the 
country in farmhouses, and manor houses, and cottages, and 
villas very great and very small. No one loves the country 
better than the country Cockney. He lives initfor choice. He 
came because it called him, he stays because it enchants him, 
All the same, in his heart of hearts he is still a Cockney. 
His relation to the land is that not of a son but of a lover. 
He has a passion for the fields, but he is not quite at home in 
them. No one furnishes his garden with the same delight as 
the country Cockney. To him it is but the beautiful enlarge- 
ment of his house, an integral part of his home. He knows 
far more about roses and greenfly than the true country- 
man. Outside the garden, however great or small it 
may be, lie the charms of that strange goddess Nature, 
with her endless variety and inconstancy, for whose sake 
the country Cockney bas given up all the delights of the 
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her with the “sweet security of the streets,”— 
a — still have some meaning to the Londoner born 
and bred even in these days of motor traffic. In certain moods 
Nature speaks wild words and shrieks out her contempt for 
man. Her sons do not resent her rage or her indifference. 
Her lovers tremble and long for the protection and distraction 
of the swarm. The impress of a London childhood is never 
lost. The children of the smoke remember lovingly the ugly 
houses which stood between them and the open, screening off 
their own hearth to such comfortable purpose, accentuating 
its brightness by their mere shadows. Now and then—for a 
moment—the born townsman hates Nature, though he knows 
all the time that her first smile will bring him once more to 
his knees. The little things which man has made—his 
houses, his representations of real life on stage or canvas, 
his instrumental imitations of the moaning winds and sing- 
ing birds—how full they are of consolation. But, after all, 
it is easy to exaggerate the part in life played by physical 
environment. It is indeed only the mise-en-sctne,—a fact 
that should restore the country Cockney’s self-respect when 
his mistress flouts him. It is our fellow-creatures who make 
life worth having. 

How does the townsman who comes to live in the country 
get on with the original inhabitants? Though all the cynics 
in the world should contradict us, we would still reply: Very 
well indeed—if he is not too rich. The rich country Cockney 
is seldom popular. We are not saying for one moment that 
he does not do good, or that his expenditure does not enrich 
the neighbourhood. We ars considering only his personal 
relations with his neighbours, the majority of whom are of 
course poor. The reason he is not liked is by no means 
because he is not in himself a likeable person, but because 
he is not content to be himself. As a rule he aims at 
being a great country gentleman. Now it is no use aiming 
at that, because it is a mark hit only by inheritance. 
The first matter in which the rich and new resident in the 
country sets out to imitate the old landlord is in his rather 
curious fancy for being obeyed. Probably the new man has 
hada great many men under him in his business, and has 
managed them very well. He can exact obedience where he 
has aright to it, but the squire can get it where he has none; 
that is the difference. After all, it is not because he is a 
tyrant that the newcomer wants obedience. He does not 
really wish to compel or interfere with his neighbours. He 
wants the semblance of obedience because it is in the picture. 
The part which he is playing requires that he should appear 
to rule. Consequently he cultivates a commanding manner, 
though at heart he may be very kind; and the poor people say 
he is “arbitrary.” Sometimes they say it when gratitude 
should stop their mouths. His actual servants put up with 
it, partly because they know it means nothing, partly 
because they are paid to do so; but his humbler neighbours 
regard it as sheer disagreeableness, and it makes them feel 
critical and cross. The squire’s family, who have lived in the 
great house for generations, are probably more genuinely 
anxious to govern. Their interest in the drama of village life 
is keener, their sense of duty towards the people is deeper, and 
they are troubled by no doubts as to whether or no they know 
what is best for them. They have a congenital tendency 
to enforce their wills, but they have had a great deal of 
practice in doing it. They know by instinct what will not be 
stood and what will. Above all, they understand how to be 
intimate de haut en bas, how to accept an answer back and 
how not to provoke one. They know, as the poor people say, 
“how to speak to every one,” a secret without which the 
acquaintance of one’s superiors becomes but an irksome 
honour. It comes of long habit, long connexion, and a certain 
likeness of make. It resembles the tie of blood rather than 
that of friendship. Then, too, the poorer country Cockneys 
in their “restored” farms and enlarged cottages seldom like 
their rich neighbour very much. If one of their number seeks 
him, the others smile and say that he must have a very good 
cook. Oddly enough, it sometimes happens that the old 
landlords like the new rich resident better than the other new 
residents do. For one reason, they do not see him at his 
worst. He does not try to come, not Abraham, but the 
patriarchal country gentleman over them. Again, their code 
permits them to administer a snub which would cost the 
cultivated country Cockney a year of remorse. The kick of 
his own gun would injure him for a twelvemonth. Moreover, 
the young people of the leisured class have a very strong and 








very general appreciation of what money will bring. After 
all, worldly standards are relative. Perhaps one should not 
throw pence at those who think in pounds. 

But what about the relation of the country poor with the 
mass of the country Cockneys who are not rich? It is quite 
a new relation, and it is worth study. It is not founded upon 
duty, nor upon benefits, nor upon traditions, though, like all 
good relations, it is fruitful in benefits and duties. It has its 
roots in liking, not in loyalty. It has nothing whatever to do 
with Church, or State, or sport, or service, or custom. The 
countryman does not give in to the country Cockney, nor 
vote nor drill to please him. Their relation isa social relation, 
in the colloquial sense of the word. Each side looks to get 
pleasure from the society of the other; that is, roughly speaking, 
to get sympathy, distraction, or enlightenment. Should the 
acquaintance be fruitful in none of these things, it is dropped. 
Neither side will venture to dictate to the other outside of 
business, nor press an opinion to the boring-point, nor 
demand a confidence, nor sling a reproach. The ordinary 
conventions of give-and-take hold good, and the rules of the 
game cover an agreement to differ. The result is a new bond 
—not a new bargain—and an object-lesson in a new way of 
life, and it may do much to hold society together if there 
should come some great upheaval. It is far more elastic than 
the old, far more independent of political and social change. 
It has nothing to dv with authority, and is impervious to the 
canker of revolt. It is typical of a new spirit,—-the straw 
which shows the wind. It is the spirit which may save the 
social fabric; but its strength remains to be proved. 





THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE. 
RTEMUS WARD sagaciously said, “I never argy agin 
a success,” and it would be very unsafe for the 
opponents of the Department of the Public Trustee to argue 
against it now. It is already a success, and is apparently in 
a fair way to become one of the most familiar and useful 
instruments of our social life. The Public Trustee Act was 
passed in 1907. In 1908 the Department opened its doors at 
Clement's Inn, and last week the second annual Report was 
issued. It is not often that an official Report is so full of 
interest. It was inevitable that the Department should be 
worked the first year at a loss,—the loss was a little over 
£3,000. The working of the second year shows a balance 
of £244, and Mr. C. J. Stewart, the Public Trustee, hopes 
that at the end of the next financial year the loss of 
the first year will have been wiped out. The fees received 
in the second year were more than treble those of the first 
year, but the working expenses were not quite doubled. 
The growth of the work may be estimated by the increase of 
the staff. The Department opened with a staff of five 
persons; at the end of the first year it had twenty-seven, 
and at the end of the second year one hundred and ten. The 
expansion, in fact, promises to be so great that the Publie 
Trustee foresees that he will have to ask the Government for 
a special building. 

For our part, we are well pleased with this success. A 
good many solicitors were inclined to complain at first that 
the Public Trustee would take away their business; but 
we are sure it will be found in the end that he has not 
lessened the total amount of their work, and we should 
not be surprised if indirectly he increased it. If this be 
so, the grievance that the Public Trustee advertises his 
business, whereas advertising is forbidden to solicitors, will 
not be cherished seriously. We welcome the rise of the 
Public Trustee because he “supplies a long-felt want.” It 
was not only that a vast number of persons under the 
old conditions were weighed down under complicated duties 
imposed upon them by relations who considered that kinship 
was a sufficient excuse for thus burdening them; a much 
greater evil was that the very responsible work of a trustee was 
mishandled through ignorance, negligence, or want of time. 
Frequently innocent beneficiaries have suffered undeserved 
hardships in consequence. No testator need any longer 
entertain scruples about appointing a trustee; the Public 
Trustee is ready and glad to “take on the job” as a matter 
of business, and, moreover, he will almost certainly manage 
the affairs of the estate well. The Public Trustee is, in fine, 


a convenience. To say that the creation of such a Department 
as his is “Socialism” is to misunderstand the common obj-e- 
tions to Socialism. Socialism, as we understand if, gives tothe 
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State (merely for the sake of giving) the management of affairs 
which are infinitely better, and more cheaply, managed by 
private persons. The management of private estates in trust 
is precisely a case in which the incentive of self-interest—so 
essential in private enterprise—does not legitimately come in. 
The administration of a private estate in trust postulates the 
paradox of assiduity and renunciation, and this—not to 
mention for the moment the special experience and business- 
like qualities required, yet generally lacking—is why it may in 
many cases be much more appropriately put in the bands of 
an official whose probity is guaranteed by the State. There 
is no “Socialism” in allowing the State to do what it can 
manifestly do better than individuals,—if the State could do 
most things better we should all be convinced Socialists. 
Moreover, the office of the Public Trustee involves no tyranny 
of compulsion. He is there for those who want, him ; he need 
not be employed by those who think they or their friends can 
do the work of trusteeship better; and finally, he justifies his 
existence by making his Department pay its way,—a thing 
which truly Socialistic schemes never do. 


From Mr. Stewart’s Report we learn that over seven 
hundred persons have informed him that he or his successor 
is named as executor of their wills. The average value of the 
estates of these testators is £42,000. On the whole, the 
services of the Public Trustee are being used rather by the 
rich than the poor. We hope that the owners of small estates 
will discover that they have more to gain than the rich by 
employing the new Department. Mr. Stewart makes it a 
practice to inform beneficiaries periodically of the condition 
and prospects of their property ; to tell them when they may 
expect dividends; and to express himself with the least 
possible use of technical language. Not all the money which 
comes into his hands for investment is confined strictly to 
“Trustee securities.” When the nature of the investments 
which may be chosen is limited in the will, the beneficiaries 
must of course be content with their 3} per cent.; but in cases 
where a little more latitude is allowed, he has been earning 
4 per cent. and more for his clients. It may be said that this 
kind of investment should be beyond the province of trustee- 
ship, which directly it enters the domain of possible failure 
forfeits confidence. On the other hand, the Public Trustee 
would not be appointed in thousands of cases where his advice 
is most needed if this latitude were not allowed. On the 
whole, therefore, we think it is well that he should be able, 
when the terms of a will or other document clearly encourage 
or permit it, to go (within reason, of course) outside “ Trustee 
securities.” 

The Public Trustee resembles the Chancery Division in 
having a considerable number of children under his care. A 
lady has been appointed to the staff who visits them in their 
homes. Situations have been found for some, and—to take 
an illustration of the variety of the work—we see a mention 
ef a great-coat having been sent to a boy in Canada. The 
Chancery Division, we have been told, sometimes grants “a 
competent sum” to wards in Chancery for such amenities as 
Christmas presents, and we dare say the Public Trustee will 
find himself increasingly immersed in such very delicate 
problems of administration. 

Mr. Stewart says frankly that the part of the Act which 
provides for custodian trusteeships—under which businesses 
would be carried on by the Public Trustee—has failed. This 
is only what we should expect, and we are not altogether 
sorry to hear it. Except in rare cases, this part of the Act 
mvolves unnecessary expense, and it continues the system of 
personal trustees (called managing trustees), with the 
attendant trouble and expense of replacing them on their 
death or retirement. When the Public Trustee is executor 
he has frequently to dispose of businesses, and Mr. Stewart 
is confirmed in his opinion that eighteen months is an ample 
allowance as the period during which a business may be 
carried on when an immediate sale is not advisable. Among 
the businesses or practices so far disposed of are those 
of two doctors, a stockjobber, a chemist, a tobacconist, a 
furniture-dealer, and a costermonger. 





DAWN ON A GROUSE MOOR. 
NHE edge of the moor lies perhaps a mile from the inn, 
and to reach the higher ground in time to see the sun 
rise you might think an hour and a half would be enough. 





Dawn on a mid-March morning is between quarter and 


half past six o'clock, but to set out before five is to 


find the Eastern sky already light in the di bet 

the hills. Bands of dark grey drawn above the hilltope 
of the 
overhead the sky is 
the West deep night 


set that little space of light like a sudden view 
sea in a gap of the Syssex downs; 
balf cloud and half starlight, and to 
without a horizon. 


The Northern twilight hesitates longer than the English half. 
hour between night and morning. From the pine-wonds to the 
West up the valley comes the long, mellow hoot of brown owls 
hunting; you turn your face to the pale gap between the 
Eastern hills, and suddenly from under the cloud above 
you a lark breaks into singing; the bird must be 
dropping, for the sound came first from high in the air. 
Other birds have felt the sense of light beyond the hills; the 
barndoor rooster who roars out the time of day from the farm 
hidden in the dark may have crowed before and gone to sleep 
again, but the challenging call of the old cock grouse far 
away up on the moor sounds differently ; he is awake for good. 
So are the partridges, answering one another across the 
plough and stubble, though there is a sleepiness in their 
screwy inquiries; it is a call with something of a yawn 
in it. But the strangest sound of all the noises of the 
twilight and darkness is not of singing but of wings. Across 
the rough moorland road, so close that you feel you could 
touch the bird, comes the unmistakable beat of the flight 
of green plover. The birds are flying low over the ground, 
and calling as they fly, but the beat of the wings is the 
most mysterious noise in the dark, as the bird flits and 
tumbles, sideways and upwards and down again to its 
mate; the sound is something between a muffled bark 
and the flapping of a shaken cloth. You can see nothing, and 
the darkness confuses all distances; the bird may be twenty 
yards away or ten feet; the sounds are all about you on the 
road. Suddenly the noise in the air becomes less a mystery 
than an enchantment. The whole space near, above and 
around, is filled with the rise and fall of drumming snipe. 
The drumming is set to different notes; here some strong- 
winged bird seems to rattle a long roll on stretched parch- 
ment; there another bird sets bis quills to another angle, and 
bleats like a wailing sheep. To stand on open moorland in 
the light of day and to watch snipe winging up to the 
top of their are of flight, and then shooting down again 
across the blue sky and the tumbling clouds, is one of 
the happiest and most familiar experiences of all the 
sights and sounds of spring. But to hear the drumming 
and bleating of snipe mixed with the beat of plover’s 
wings in the air all round you, and to be able to see 
nothing whatever, not even a hint of a wing against the 
sky and the starlight, is the uncanniest way of listening 
to birds imaginable. 


The snipe and the plover belong to the lower slopes of the 
hill. At the turn of the moorland road, high among the rocks 
and heather, you may wait and catch the morning wind full 
in your face,—a wind as cold and clear as the water of the 
river in the valley. Except for the wind and the monotone of 
the river a mile away, the higher slopes are very silent; the 
pale light over the Eastern hills has grown to blue, and the 
star that hung like a lamp to the south of it is hardly to be 
seen. The silence is broken by the chattering challenge of a 
cock grouse on a hill beyond,—wherra-wherra-cock-cock-cock 
is all he begins with; he will have more to say later. The 
clear, sweet call of golden plover comes down wind; 
then the crow of a pheasant, then the bark of a sheepdog ; 
another grouse on his own hill answers the first, and 
after an interval adds the usual caution to other grouse 
on other hills, go-back, go-back, go-back, go-back ; one of the 
sounds of the North Country which the Southerner would 
wish first to hear, if he had to choose what reminded him 
most of heather and mountain winds. Suddenly there is 
a knowledge of full light; to the West the horizon of 
mountains and pine-woods is dark and plain. It is six 
o'clock, and for twenty minutes more the dawn grows 
beyond the hills. A painter could catch those changing 
colours no more than a child could net a waterfall; his 
hope would be no higher than to set on flat paper a very 
little of the cold translucence of the spaces of empty blue 
and emerald, the warmth of the red of sea-shells in 
the stratus clouds streaked over the blue, the weight and 
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the volume of the vast dark curtain of cumulus cloud 
piled above the empty spaces and infected with the 
flame below it like the smoke hung over a hundred 
altars. There is something of the unveiling of a mystery, 
of the sharing of secret vision, in the knowledge of so 
much that is so little seen: a man alone on those hills, 
watching those clouds and colours, could think himself 
hidden in a clift of the rock to see so much glory pass by. 
All the hillside opposite the glowing clouds takes the colour 
from them ; the lichened rocks and bleached hill grasses catch 
pink as white paper might; the scrubby goise stands up from 
the stones like some new and wonderful fern; the dry, pale 
bells of the heather have suddenly grown young and rosy as 
if it were July; the whole hill is back again in the height of 
last summer. It is not yet full dawn, but the knowledge of 
the new day has come to every live thing within sight of the 
East; the grouse answer each other across the valley, 
pheasants crow as wild pheasants should, from bare grass 
and heather; curlew fly out high over the heather and the 
ploughland below, with that whimmering call which belongs 
to mating after broken frost and March snow-water; it is the 
very heart and spirit of Scottish moorland waking in the 
March morning wind. Yet there isa sense of loss somewhere, 
a knowledge of something lacking, perhaps only to an English 
ear. It would be difficult for a native of the South Country 
to think of sunrise in March without the song of thrushes 
and missel thrushes, the happy little repeated carols of chaf- 
finches, and the bourdon of blackbirds in the lilacs and 
laburnums. Almost as if in answer to the thought, there 
comes up the hill from the trees set round some small 
farmhouse the song of a single thrush, and with the sound 
you are back among the wt boxes and laurels of the 
English garden. The English thrush,—somehow he gives 
himself that label, heard in the silence of Northern moorlands, 
with the curlew and plover calling in the moorland wind. 
When the full dawn breaks, it is with the swiftness of 
gunshot. The sun throws up a shaft of light as if a 
shell had burst. If the colour and vigour of the morning 





have been gradually gaining through the past hour, still 


the moment of dawn is a distinct thing, like the hoisting | 


of a banner. 
the challenging birds with the strength of a common 
signal; every grouse within hearing redoubles his asser- 
tions that he will brook no rival on this day of all others. 


But the most marked change with the rising of the sun | 


The knowledge of full day comes to all | 


} 


| 


the Pioneer on January 11th, 1888, and has not since been 
reprinted.—I am, Sir, &., x. 


A LITTLE MORALITY, 
Morality, heavenly link, 
It is to thee that I drink|! 
I'm awfully fond 
Of that heavenly bond, 
Morality, heavenly link !—Bab Ballads. 

The Government of India woke up with a start. Tho air was 
full of flippant language. “ Bless our Souls,” said the Government 
of India, “this is painful! They are actually getting irreverent. 
We must do something.” They called up all the Secretaries and 
took their opinions, and the Secretaries said with one voice that 
there was nothing like Morality. “ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control,” murmured all the Secretaries, because they had 
read Tennyson in the six-shilling edition and had ideas on governing 
India. “The fact of the matter is,” said the Government of India 
impressively, “something has gone wrong somewhere. We don’t 
quite know what it is, but we are determined to set it right.” And 
all the Secretaries murmured applausively :—“Set it right. By 
all means, set it right.” 

And really, the state of affairs demanded some sort of correction. 
The Government of India was in the habit of giving little boys 
four rupees a month to sit still and load themselves up with 
Spenser's Faery Queen, pp. 1 to 131 inclusive, and Kingsley’s 
Westwood Ho! and Colenso as far as Decimal Fractions, and 
Faweett’s Political Economy, and Hypatia, and the Elements of 
Logic, and whole pages of Chaucer, besides unlimited quantities of 
History, and things of that nature. On the strength of his four 
rupees a month, the boy took a wife, and by the time that his 
subsistence allowance came to an end he was usually the owner 
of two children, in addition to a mass of mixed information 
regarding Magna Charta, Deucalion, Empedocles on Etna, “ Let 
us take a walk down Fleet Street,” “ Wilkes and Number 45,” 
Colonel Olcott’s lectures and the back-numbers of the Theosophist. 
Just as he was comfortably settling down, and had brought his 
wife’s widowed sister and a younger brother or two to share his 
wealth, the Government was in the habit of withdrawing the 
subsistence allowance, and saying cheerfully :—* Now we've given 
you a first-class education. Please walk about a little and get a 
living. We regret to say that our offices are full.” Then that 
boy would go away very sorrowfully, because he was a married 
man with an indifferent constitution and a large experience of life, 
and would curse the Government of India by all his own gods and 
a host of new ones borrowed from the Rape of the Lock, and the 
Logic books, and King Lear, and all Macaulay, including the Lays of 
Ancient Rome. At first the Government of India used to listen 
smirkfully and pat him on the head and say to every one :—“ Hear 
him swear! All those bad words are out of our primers. Isn’t he 
fluent? That’s intellectual activity, that is! You wait a few 
years, and you'll see the poets and the novelists, and the historians 
and the eminent manufacturers, and the clear-headed engineers, 
just jostling each other through the length and breadth of the 
Empire.” So the Universe lit a cheroot and waited for the 
procession of proficients. But the boy who was also a married 
man—the child who was a father, did not want to be a poet, or 





above the clean-cut horizon of hills is the light to the | any of those unremunerative things. He had his children to look 


West. 
before the sun leapt up had set itself on every dead fibre of 
bracken and heather, on every stone, on the dubbin of your 
shooting-boots, with a curious unearthly redness. 


A minute before, and the rosy glow in the sky | after, and, because he was an old man at thirty-five and generally 


died at forty-five, he wanted to do his work quickly. His fathers 
had an extensive literature of proverbs which said nothing about 
going away from home and carving out careers, but a good 


You look | about the necessity of enjoying a great man’s protection, and 


down, and the heather has faded from live flowers to dead | climbing over other men’s shoulders to authority. Some of the 


and brittle; your boot is as dull and black as it should be. 
The change is to the West, with the sun’s horizontal rays poured 
on the snow and the pine-woods. The highest and nearest 
hill, with its cap in the clouds, and snow on its flank, turns 
from white to rose; the long range of snow-hills beyond takes 
an added whiteness, slashed with shadows of the blue of a 
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proverbs said: “A mahout is as strong as the elephant when he 
is on its neck,” and others that “It is better to be the foot- 
servant of a king than a chief of two villages.” The boy believed 
these proverbs, because they were drilled into him in his home life, 
which was as entirely distinct from his school life as anything you 
could well conceive. At school he spoke one language; at home 
another; at school he dressed in one fashion ; at home in another; 
at school he sat in one fashion; at home in another; at school he 


glacier. The larches stand up among the pines like so many | thought in one groove; at home in another; and so on, because he 


lit torches; every upland and fallow stretches in a mist of 
red. It does not last; in five minutes the angle of the sun 
has altered again, and the glory has gone. Down in the 
valley, ten minutes later, you may find the ploughman guiding 


came of a very, very old stock. 

Later on he discovered how to print the thoughts that filled 
his poor brain, and he mixed up the teachings of the purohits with 
Fawcett and Mill, and tangled the Shasters with Spencer, and 


| strung Kalidasa and Cleopatra in alternate lumps. The Govern- 


his steaming horses, with the day’s work in full swing; you | 


look back to the hill where the sun started up, and buff and 
grey clouds spread already in the wind that brings from the 
West the splash of rain. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. KIPLING ON THE MANUFACTURE OF 
INDIAN ANARCHISTS. 
{To tus Eprron or tas “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—The following reprint of an early article by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling will probably be of interest to your readers, 
for it shows that twenty-two years ago acute observers saw 
the beginnings of the unrest that is now bearing such evil 
fruit. We have been manufacturing Anarchists for the last 
thirty years and more. Would it not be well to stop? “A 
Little Morality” was originally published anonymously in 
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ment of India was immensely pleased, and gaid :-—“* Now you'll 
see! This isthe beginning of a National Literature. Observe the 
fireworks!” But the National Literature had been written by the 
boy’s forefathers ages and ages ago in their own way ; and ages and 
ages ago the clear-headed engineers had done the national monu- 
ments, also in their own way. The stock was an old, worn-out 
stock, and, as has been said, Death came early to the boy and those 
like him. Some of his writings were peculiar and not exactly 
what the Government of India has expected. They had sown 
Carlyle and there came up anything but Hero Worship. It rather 
resembled the French Revolution. But the Government of India 
said :—* For goodness’ sake don’t interfere with it. It will settle 
down and leave the National Literature and the Legitimate 
Political Aspiration.” The German read a few pages of the stuff 
and said dreamily :—“ Mine Gott! You haf missed der soul-life- 
drift of dese people. Dey haf der power of defining afrydings, 
but dey haf not de power of understanding what is der meaning 
of der definition. I tell you dey are de soul-mit-ancient-clouds- 
encumbered-double-life-bejointed people, and you haf dreated dem 
as dough dey was into-der-tendency-of-politic-scope-seeing Teutons. 
Dere will be, as you Englanders say, Helltobay!” But nobody 


attended to the German, partly because no one could understand 





him, and partly because every one was so busy copying the pattern 
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of his Pickelhaube. The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders and 
said :—“ Mon Dieu! I have known you English for fools these 
eight hundred years. But you are to-day such fools as I have 
never seen. No, never.” The Frenchman was volatile, and had 
— such a mess of a place called Tonquin that no one attended 
to him. 

The boy went on his wonderful way, his poor head swimming 
with the things he had picked up in the days of his subsistence 
allowance, and at last created the “ New English.” Everybody 
laughed at it, but it was all his own—unique and unapproachable. 
And the Government of India shook its head, for the “New 
English ” seemed a poor distillation from the strong wine poured 
out so lavishly. then the boy found his métier, poor fellow. 
You must understand that his mother-tongue was almost incon- 
ceivably rich in terms of abuse, and the language of his home life 
bristled with peculiar terms and strange twists of expression 
which would have deeply shocked the Government of India had 
it heard them. But, as the Government of India was nervously 
anxious not to penetrate into the sacredness of his domestic life 
or to upset his religious prejudices, it missed the wonderful 
language which the boy would use towards his wife, or his mother, 
when the one had been misbehaving herself or the other had 
slapped one of his children. When to the immense natural 
resources of the country were added some Emerson, Carlyle, 
Swift and Johnson, the result even in temperate hands would 
have been fine. But the boy was, by heredity and national 
temperament, devoid of any sense of proportion, and constitution- 
ally prone to exaggeration. The style and composition of the old- 
time histories might have convinced the Government of India of 
this ; but they never cared to look. 

So the boy found his métier, which was to abuse the Government 
of India; and here everything was in his favour. By the irony of 
Destiny he abused it, not for half-poisoning him and giving him 
indigestion, but for not poisoning him half quickly enough. The 
New English was a flexible tongue and the boy was an apt copyist ; 
albeit he had no notion of the value of words. This was curious, 
because for generations and generations words had been things to 
his people. He turned up his books and abused it as the French 

ntry abused the aristocracy before the Revolution; then he 
abused it in the Ciceronian style beginning :—Quousque tandem, 
&c.; then he cursed it in the Swiftian manner, which was rather 
more vitriolic than the others; then he pulverised it on paper in 
Macaulay periods, and, when he was nearly exhausted, a cynical 
Fate put the Pall Mall Gazette and some American papers in his 
way. He copied everything and made no doubt but that he was 
doing well; and the ery of his torment, for he was nearly dead 
with the terrible indigestion of half-bolted studies, was heart- 
rending. But over and above, and through and under, the 
Swiftian, Ciceronian, and Steadish invective could be heard the 
winged words of the bazars in which he had been brought up. It 
was a pitiful, a pathetic thing; and the worst of it was that the 
boy did not know what was the matter with him, any more than 
does a baby suffering from colic. To its eternal credit be it written, 
the Government of India did not add a fresh mistake to its original 
sin. Any other Government on hearing the language the boy used 
would have imprisoned him. One Government would have hanged 
him as high as Haman. The Indian Government felt dimly that 
it had done him a great wrong, and appointed a Commission to 
soothe him. But his trouble was not curable by Commissions, 
though he himself said it was. He had mixed up the proverbs 
about climbing over other men’s shoulders to employment, with 
Smiles on Self-Help and the curious teachings he had learnt at his 
mother’s knee. He drank, so to speak, brandy and curds, heady 
port and arrack, together, and the natural indigestive result was 
extreme discomfort. Then said the Government of India who had 
been lavishing lakhs and lakhs and lakhs on subsistence allowances 
in order to make him what he was :—“ He is irreverent! We must 
seriously consider the matter. His language is really shocking.” 
And so it was! 

The Conference of the Secretaries held itself, and unanimously 
resolved that Morality was what he lacked. The boy had three 
hundred and thirty-three million, three hundred and thirty-three 
thousand, three hundred and thirty-three Gods of his own ; but the 
Secretaries thought that he might endure yet one more—a 
colourless and abstract sort of God, carefully arranged so as not 
to hurt his religious feelings. When they were all settled down, 
the Military Secretary drifted in, booted and spurred, on his way 
to the race-course. “Irreverence is it?” said he. “ Morality 
be dashed. When I did anything wrong at school I was flogged 
to bring me to my bearings, and so were you.” He departed 
tempestuously, while a Secretary murmured :—*“ You can’t flog a 
married man—boy—what is it?” A Lieutenant-Governor said :— 
“Hang it, no. They’d make a Dacca schoolboys case out of it!” 
And that was the stumbling-block. The boy was not only a 
married man, but also claimed to be the People of the country. In 
England a future Prime Minister can be birched till he bleeds 
and no one says anything. In India a future anybody cannot be 
touched without serious discussion; and this, too, is the fault 
of the Government of India, “Make prefects,” said a Secretary. 
“No end of good in prefects. I was a prefect once.” Another 
Secretary exploded with a cackle and said :—“ They'd take bribes.” 
But the recommendation was written down. Then a brilliant 
genius said :—“ Give ’em a primer to teach ’em Morality,” and 
Lord Croes, seven thousand miles away, in a London fog and all 
among the Societies for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 
the Protection of Aborigines, the Lying-in Hospitals and the 
Missions to Fallen Women, sent some sample primers across the 
sea to the boy who was, on one side, as old as all Asia, as wise as 
all Asia, and, on the other, younger than the youngest puppy 
that was ever born, dying of indigestion in the spirit, and dead 
in the flesh before its fiftieth year. He knew rather more about 
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Morality than any of his examiners, for many, 
his forefathers had walked through Morality. an ae Pn 
_ other =. His —— was indigestion—acute al 

yspepsia, and for that the Government of Indi j 
book to swallow. ~ on Ensiee 

Just as the Great Morality Manifesto had been 
Secre’ in the Revenue and Agricultural Deporte ne 
He had lost his way to his office in a fit of absence of mind d 
there was the light of deep thought in his far-away eyes, “on” 
you here!” said he. “By the way, what’s the best thing for a 
cow that has gorged herself with clover?” The question had 
nothing to do with the Educational Department, and it remained 
for the Military Secretary, fresh from his morning gallop, to 
answer it. “ You can’t do anything,” he said, “but if she ron Bh 
keep her on dry diet.” 

The Great Morality Manifesto went forth to the World. 

And the World laughed. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
aeaeuiaienie 
LORDS V. COMMONS. 
[To rae Epiror or Tue “Srecraror.”"] 

Srr,—Why does “ Unionist Free-Trader” go out of his way 
to wish that some one with Mr. Lloyd George’s “ Celtic” gift 
of vituperation had “ taken the case of the House of Commons 
in hand”? Surely his own letter, published in your issue of 
Saturday last, is ample proof that English opponents of Mr, 
Lloyd George can meet this eminent Welsh politician on his 
own ground, We learn from “ Unionist Free-Trader” that 
“on ninety-nine questions out of a hundred the House of 
Lords fairly represents the opinion of that still considerable 
section of the community,—namely, the people who do wash 
and who do not steal.” He tells us that the last House of 
Commons was elected by a “demented democracy,” and that 
in that House “the active life of the nation was represented 
only by a successful soap-boiler and some pushing retail 
tradesmen.” “The great bulk of the party” (which of course 
he calls the “ Radical” Party; whenever you want to abuse 
the Liberal Party you should begin by calling it the 
“Radical” Party) “consisted of more or less mischievous 
nonentities, who [sic !] in any ordinary affair of life no one 
would trust to swing a cat.” He ends by saying that to any 
candid observer it is easy to determine whether the House of 
Commons is the “ perfection of human wisdom” or “a damned 
monkey-house.” 

I assume, Sir, that you had a special motive in publishing a 
letter which is so strangely out of place in the columns of the 
Spectator ; but I confess I cannot guess what that motive may 
have been. Surely you do not consider that the fruitless 
annoyance which this sort of diatribe inflicts upon readers 
who do not share the writer’s transports is likely to be com- 
pensated for by any enlivening effect it may have upon those 
who do.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LIBERAL READER OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


[Our correspondent appears to imagine that we only print 
letters with which we agree. We should have thought that a 
perusal of our columns would have disabused any intelligent 
reader of such a notion. In selecting letters for insertion we 
have to be guided largely by the thought of what will interest 
our readers, but we try to find place for all important letters 
challenging our views. In regard to the letter in question, 
sent us by a distinguished man of great experience in public 
life, we may say that we published it, not because it represented 
our views—it did not—but because, besides being brilliantly 
written, it expressed, though no doubt with unnecessary 
vehemence, what a great many people are feeling just now. 
“Special motive,” we need hardly say, we had none. We 
hope the time will never come when our correspondents will 
feel that if they want their letters to be accepted they must 
echo the views of the Spectator.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE PROBLEM OF THE LORDS. 
{To rae Epiror or tae “Srrcrator.”] 
Srr,—Is there any occasion for all this pother about the 
reconstruction of the House of Lords? No doubt in theory 
its constitution is far from being an ideal one; but, on the 
other hand, in practice is there really much wrong with it? 
Has it ever resisted the public will when that will has once 
been definitely ascertained and clearly expressed? It is 
already evident that it will be almost impossible to secure 
anything like unanimity regarding a new arrangement. 
Would not all the necessities of the case be amply met by 
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ting that the Peers shall not be entitled to veto 

time any Bill which has been sent up by the 

two successive Parliaments ?—I am, Sir, &., 
Scor. 
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THE UPPER HOUSE IN JAPAN. 
[To rue Eprror OF THE “ Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—Now that reform of the House of Lords has come 
within reasonable distance, any information which will help 
in the formation of a sane and independent judgment as to 
the respective merits of conflicting proposals brought forward 
by party politicians should be welcomed. | The constitution 
of the House of Peers in Japan is particularly worthy of 
study because it is based upon a profound and eclectic study 
of Western institutions. It did not come into existence by 
accident, nor is it, like our own, a tree of slow growth, with 
its roots deep in a remote past. It is the product of some of 
the ablest brains that have ever been devoted to the regenera- 
tion of a people. The statesmen who evolved it, evolved it 
after deep and prolonged study of the Constitutions of 
Western countries, and especially that of Great Britain. 
Being bound by no traditions of their own, except such as are 
inherent in the feudal system which passed away in 1868, 
they were able to reject what was unsuitable, and choose 
what was adaptable to the genius of their race. The result 
is that in the Constitution of Japan to-day we may behold a 
reformed Constitution of Britainx—a Constitution shorn of 
its anomalies and absurdities, but at the same time preserving 
its gravity, its utility, and its antiquity. If the statesmen 
who built modern Japan thought so highly of the House of 
Lords as to base their own edifice upon it, it ill accords with 
a sense of propriety that any one in England should be found 
lightly to clamour for its abolition, or for its deprivation of 
everything that constitutes its claim to regard and utility. 

The House of Peers in Japan is constructed of the following 
elements :—(1) Princes of the Blood. (2) Peers of the rank 
of Prince and Marquis. (A Prince corresponds to our Duke, 
and is the highest position to which a subject can attain.) 
(3) Counts, Viscounts,and Barons. These are elected by the 
members of their respective grades—z.e., the Counts are 
elected by the Counts, &c.—but the proportion of each may 
not exceed a fifth of the total number in each rank. They 
must have reached the age of twenty-five, and their seats are 
held for seven years. (4) Certain persons marked out by 
special ability or deeds of merit towards the State, as having 
qualifications for taking part in its deliberations, and who 
are nominated as such by the Emperor. These hold their 
seats for life. (5) One person elected in each Prefecture 
from the fifteen men who pay the highest direct taxes to the 
National Exchequer on incomes derived from landed property, 
industry, or commerce. Such must also be approved by the 
Emperor, and they hold their seats for seven years. 

Now from a study of these constituent elements it will be 
seen, first, that the framers of the Constitution have drawn a 
middle line between excessive regard for the principle of 
heredity on the one hand, and an equally excessive regard for 
the principle of democratic election on the other. The 
principle of heredity is recognised in the case of the titled 
Members of the House of Peers, but it does not obtain in 
the case of the lower Members. Secondly, it will be observed 
that the system of life-peerages has been instituted, and this 
in the case of men who, by their individual merits, have mani- 
fested their claim to the privilege, but who need not, by reason 
of their not possessing extensive landed estates, or not being 
descendants from a long line of ancestors who have held high 
office, be regarded as necessarily able to transmit to their 
children the qualities which raised themselves to eminence. 
Thirdly, the provision that the lower Members of the 
hereditary Peerage and the Prefectural representatives of the 
highest taxpayers should retain their membership for only 
Seven years ensures, on the one hand, a constant infusion of 
new blood, and, on the other, in consideration of the fact that 
the Japanese Parliament lasts only four years, a reasonable 
element of permanence, and obviates the difficulty of having 
a fresh set of Members at every new Parliament who are 
ignorant of the forms and usages of the House. 

The danger that the Government might on occasions create 
a large number of new Peers under the powers conferred on 
the Crown by Section 4 is met by the insertion of a special 

Slause (Art. VII. of “Ordinances of the House of Peers ” 





which states that the number of Members nominated by his 
Majesty from among men of merit and ability, and those 
selected from the highest taxpayers in the Prefectures, shall 
not exceed the total number of titled Peers. And the recogni- 
tion of the principle of the responsibility of Ministers guards 
against the remote contingency that the Crown might 
unduly add to the number of hereditary Peers. That the 
King can do no wrong is, indeed, even more a theory of the 
Constitution than it is in England. 

As the Constitution of Japan has only been in existence for 
twenty years, it is too soon to dogmatise as to its future; but 
as far as I can ascertain, the only two criticisms that are 
brought against the House of Peers are, first, that 
the representatives of the Prefectural taxpayers are too 
often men of neither capacity nor judgment, and that 
it is a false principle to elect men on the basis 
of wealth alone. It is even asserted that some are 
quite illiterate, and there is a story going of one Pre- 
fectural representative who had to introduce a Bill to the 
House. Being unable to read, he applied to a well-known 
Professor of Law to be instructed in the phrases of the Bill 
in question, but when the occasion arrived nervousness in the 
presence of such an august assemblage caused him to forget 
everything, and he was obliged to retire to his seat in confu- 
sion. The second criticism passed against the House of Peers 
comes from the Lower House, and is the old story of infringe- 
ment of prerogative; but this resolves itself into mere 
vexation against the rejection of measures that are reported 
to have passed the Lower House by improper methods, Few 
outside the precincts of the House itself will be found to 
endorse this criticism, for political life in Japan is not yet as 
free from corruption as it should be. But neither can alleged 
illiteracy on the part of country Members, nor corruption 
on the part of politicians, be sustained as a fair charge against 
the political life of Japan. Both will be remedied by time. 
And, after all, it is not much more than one hundred years 
since we had just cause to complain of both in England. It 
may reasonably be hoped that the high promise implicit in 
the political generation of Japan will find fulfilment in its 
development and maturity.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Matsuye, Japan. O. H. Kyicur. 





“RIGHT TO WORK” IN GERMANY. 
[To tas Eprrog or tas “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to draw your attention to an 
article in the January issue of Scribner's Magazine entitled 
“ Monarchical Socialism in Germany,” and to suggest that it 
deserves wider notice than perhaps it has received? After 
quoting some remarkable statistics showing the extent to 
which Germany and the German States are interested in 
trading and industrial enterprises and the financial results of 
these interests, the writer proceeds to trace the economic 
relationship of the State to its members by extracts from the 
Common Law :— 

(1) It is the duty of the State to provide for the sustenance 
and support of those of its subjects who cannot obtain subsistence 
for themselves. 

(2) Work adapted to their strength and capacities shall be 
supplied to those who lack means and opportunity of earning a 
living for themselves and those dependent upon them”; &c., &. 
Then follows a quotation from a speech by Bismarck on 
industrial insurance when on May 9th, 1884, he proclaimed 
the doctrine of the “right to work” :— 

“ Give the working man work as long as he is healthy, assure 
him care when he is sick, insure him maintenance when he is old. 
Was not the right to work openly proclaimed at the time of the 
publication of the common law? Is it not established in all our 
social arrangements that the man who comes before his fellow- 
citizens and says, ‘I am healthy, I desire to work, but can find no 
work,’ is entitled to say also, ‘Give me work,’ and that the State 
is bound to give him work?” 

In view, Sir, of the insistent demand of the Labour Party, 
with—must it not be admitted?—the growing approval of 
the working classes, that the “right to work” be conceded in 
this country, it does seem important that the practical opera- 
tion of this economic principle in a neighbouring industrial 
State, assuming that the article referred to is accurate, should 
be closely watched. Further, is it not a little difficult for 
those of us who have, like yourself, dreaded the introduction 
of such a proposal with a horror inspired by the history of 
the French Revolution, to reconcile these fears with a con- 
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economic condition within recent years? It may be that we 
Individualists should, not without profit, ask ourselves again 
whether any revision of the limits upon liberty, however un- 
desirable in the abstract, be practically expedient in view of 
the inequality of human conditions, and, if so, how and where 
should the restrictions be placed to produce the maximum 
benefit at the minimum cost to efficiency.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. H. Stamps. 


[Germany, whatever it may be in theory, is in fact an 
autocratic bureaucracy. The “right to work” is balanced 
by the power of the State to oblige those to work who claim 
the right in question. Here the “right to work” would very 
soon, as in the case of the old Poor Law, degenerate into 
the “right to wages in lieu of work,” and finally into the 
right of the idle to live at the expense of the industrious. 
Remember that the right of the destitute to receive support 
from the State is already acknowledged and acted on.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





FRIENDLY ASSURANCES.—THE GERMAN 
MENACE. 
[To rae Epiror or Tae “Srecrator.”)} 
S1r,—The clearly argued leading article on the former of the 
above in last week’s Spectator must have been perused by 
your many readers with as much pleasure as satisfaction. The 
outcome of it, however, stops short of a complete conclusion 
as to what the broader policy of our country should be, what 
are its interests, and what are the true interests of the several 
countries which are chiefly concerned in this most momentous 
question of the times,—a question which for our country, 
beyond all others, is one of both danger and anxiety. 

It will be conceded by your readers that, conditions being 
such as they have been allowed to become, Germany must be 
judged by her deeds, not by her words, and that we have to 
interpret German action by Naval Estimates, and certainly 
not by friendly assurances. You make this abundantly 
clear by showing that German policy bristled with friendly 
assurances to Denmark “ before the hour struck,” to Austria 
up to 1866, and to France up to a few years later, and that, 
indeed, the tendency to friendly assurances is the normal 
condition of diplomacy. On the other hand, happily the 
great majority of our countrymen who go with you all the 
way in regarding these arguments as incontrovertible rightly 
“ hate war,” and are horrified at the waste of national resources 
involved in the vast naval expenditure,—an expenditure 
three times as great as was found sufficient not so many 
years ago. 

Why has this vast expenditure, not only here, but in 
Germany and America, become necessary? You explain 
why,—that Germany is a growing Power which evidently 
and naturally desires a development in oversea possessions. 
You do not, however, put ourselves in their place and admit 
that this development overseas is not only a natural but a 
necessary desire for the very dense and very quickly growing 
population of the German Empire, that they are being tightly 
hemmed in in a small space no larger than one of the greater 
of the two dozen United States in America, which is an 
intolerable and impossible position for one of the three most 
powerful countries of the world. This great and efficient 
German people have not the room for expansion which they 
apparently must have sooner or later, and which they could 
have without doing any one any harm, but on the other hand 
consistently with the general good, if the dog-in-the-manger 
Monroe doctrine—which might have suited the policy of one 
hundred years ago, but which is not suited for the present 
time—were altered to the extent of handing over an almost 
totally unpopulated and undeveloped country like Brazil 
to Germany on certain conditions, one being the limita- 
tion of her Navy, as a great Navy would then become 
unnecessary for her, for she would then be, as you 
point out she cannot be now, contented with the status 
quo. If America is willing to fight Germany to keep 
her out of Brazil, would it not be our wiser policy to indicate 
to America and to Germany both that we were not going to 
join America in the policy of saying that although neither 
America nor Great Britain wants any of the unoccupied 
territory in South America, Germany shall not have any 
portion of it ? Is it worth our while to incur an extra expendi- 
ture of twenty-five millions sterling every year to keep 
Germany out of what in all fairness betweep man and man 





she is entitled to,—viz. the same natural 
expansion of her people as the Americans haye and 
we haveP Is it just or is it right? Ig we thin 
so, we support the wrong at the above annual oan 
which is to be added the imminent danger of g 
war. What is the present policy of our stalemate th 
we have any, which is doubtful, as they all seem, : 
be merely party politicians? It is to sit on the cafety. 
valve of a great and explosive Power, putting on 
the weight the additional expenditure on our Navy of 
twenty-five millions a year. Looking back on history, ig jt 
not seen that there is a Nemesis of nations? Are we or in 
this matter preparing for ourselves a punishment to “ ft the 
crime” P We did the right thing with our French felloy. 
subjects in Canada and our Dutch fellow-subjects in South 
Africa. Is what we are continuing to do with regard to the 
support of the dog-in-the-manger doctrine either right or fair? 
Particularly is it wise, as we, and not the United States, have 
to carry the dangerous weight of it, and we shall have to bear 
the main brunt of it, both every year as we are doing now 
and also to a much greater extent if it expands into a 
ruinous war P 

Is the beginning of our Nemesis to be in having a Press 
and other leaders of public opinion who mislead and misinform 
their countrymen, inflaming their minds against a people 
like ourselves, who have the same aspirations, and surely the 
same rights, to have space to live on, and with whom we 
ought to be on the closest of friendly relations?—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. H. 

[We sympathise with our correspondent’s desire that 
Germany should obtain a sphere of expansion. We should 
have liked to see her, with the general consent of the Powers, 
take over the Congo. We must, however, condemn altogether 
the idea of buying off German animosity by setting her at 
loggerheads with America by changing our policy as regards 
the Monroe doctrine, and by inviting her to plunder Brazil or 
any other of the South American Republics,—States whose 
independence is as dear to them as ours is to us. Such 
Machiavellism never brings prosperity to those who practise it, 
We trust the Americans will build a strong enough Fleet to 
enforce the Monroe doctrine single-handed ; but if they should 
want our support, we must not forget that “blood is thicker 
than water.” German expansion in uncivilised Africa is 
another matter.—Ep. Spectator.] 


a 
room for the 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
[To rue Eprror or tur “Spectator.”’) 
Srr,—The following extract from a letter received last week 
may interest your readers, and at the same time help to throw 
a little more light on the German attitude towards this 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., V.CJI. 


“The other day I was present at a great meeting of the German 
Navy League in a large hall filled to the last place with officers of 
the Fleet and important people in the town. There was an address 
by a young Professor of the University here, who is a coming 


man and already a light on political economy. The subject was 
England and Germany. It was heard with rapt attention and 
warmly applauded. ‘The object was to protest against the idea of 
any agreement for the limitation of armaments, and beyond any 
doubt the lecturer was giving the mind of all the prevailing 
classes here. But the interesting part was the argument 
that led to this conclusion. It ran like this :—Germany must 
have a world-market, for her population grows enormously, and 
has already outgrown the home supply of food. Moreover, this 
growth can’t be checked, for it is due not to an increase in the 
birth-rate (which actually declines), but to a decrease in the rate 
of mortality. Germany, in fact, is precisely in the condition of 
England—a world-market is a matter of life and death. Now this 
world-market she has won without prejudicing the actual or 
absolute growth of English trade (thanks to the expansion of the 
world’s commerce), and prejudicing only the English monopoly, 
the enormous English start in the nineteenth century. England, 
however, cannot understand that there can be two or tI 

equals in commerce; it is a fixed English idea that a nation 
in trade must be first or nowhere. The English monopoly 
was secured by long centuries of ruthless protection an 

by warring down all trade rivals, and it has passed into 
the English psychology that rivalry in trade means a rivalry 
to the knife—it always has meant that for England. It 
does not mean that for Germany, since Germany has won her 
position in and by peace, and is doing so well in peace that wat 
offers her no temptation at all. Those, then, who ascribe to her 
warlike ideas distort the plain facts of the case quite idiotically 
{the lecturer’s own expression], since peace means Germany's 
triumph in trade, and nothing can make that triumph curer than 
peace. Now in England, instead of going to war at once, they aré 
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; ternative idea—Tariff Reform. If they get it 
d if a. it fails to stay the German advance—the 
ed andl ultimate resource of war will be immediate to their 


temptation will be great, and who knows if the 
aa pole will withstand it? [Balfour's speech quoted.} So 
Germany must build, for there are dangers ahead. 


sIR GEORGE WHITE, THE CONGO, AND 
THE NAVY. 
[To tae Evitor oF THE “ Spgctator,”’] 

Siz,—I do not think you are quite fair in last week's 
Spectator to Sir George White, whose views on the Congo 
question, a8 exemplified in last week 8 debate. were supported 
by Sir Gilbert Parker on the Unionist side, and are widely 
shared by Parliamentarians and public men irrespective of 

litics. 
yin it is possible to hold the view that the world’s 
expenditure on armaments is “ wicked, wasteful, and 
appalling” without, on that account, advocating that the 
armaments of this country should be kept at a dangerously 
low level. I fail to see that there is any inconsistency 
between a determination to maintain a good margin of safety 
for ourselves, and a desire that this country should use such 
moral force as it possesses, when and if opportunity presents 
itself, in welcoming any sign of a disposition in any quarter 
to call a halt. Surely one can be a patriot, and at the 
same time be impressed with the enormous burden which the 
peoples of the Western world are being made to carry. 

But what I cannot understand is the Spectator seeing no 
danger to the country in its Foreign Minister saying year 
after year that Belgium “must” do this or that, that the 
Congo is a matter for us of “solemn obligations,” that there 
must be an “immediate amelioration” in the lot of the 
natives, that we are “ prepared to take separate action,” and 
then, when the Belgian Government openly defies us, asserting 
that the Congo is a matter of purely domestic concern for 
Belgium, violating with impunity international Treaties to 
which we are a siguatory party, and telling us, in effect, to 
mind our own business, taking refuge in pitiable quibbles, 
and backing down all along the line! On February 24th the 
Belgian Colonial Minister explicitly declared that the inter- 
national Treaties upon which this country has based its whole 
case in the matter of the Congo give us no right whatsoever to 
intervene,—this after two years’ negotiation. 

Does it make for national strength and respect for British 
dignity and self-respect abroad that an affront such as this is 
taken “lying down’’? Here is a fact which has nothing to 
do with the individual opinions on other matters of the men 
who, to their credit be it said, have endeavoured to arouse the 
national consciousness on the matter of the Congo. Those 
men belong to all parties in the State, and to every branch of 
the Christian religion. Many of them are eminent in State 
and Church, and they have but one opinion upon a diplomacy 
which in this Congo matter is impairing our moral strength, 
weakening our effectiveness, and making us a laughing- 
stock.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Moret. 

96 Talbot Road, Highgate, N. 

[This is a case where, in our opinion, it is best to have 
confidence in Sir Edward Grey. He knows all the facts, and 
he is no cynic, but a man of keen and generous feeling, and 
possessed of a strong sense of duty. If he holds that he 
cannot do more than he is doing without the risk of worse 
evils, the safest and best course is not to embarrass him by 
hostile criticism. We admit that we would not trust every 
Foreign Minister not to take the cynical and indifferent line. 
We do trust Sir Edward Grey.—Ep. Spectator.] 








THE WOMAN'S CHARTER AND INFANTICIDE. 
(To ras Epiror oF tus “Specrator.”"] 
S1r,—I have always abominated the methods and manner of 
the suffragettes, and have thought the vote unnecessary to 
women; but the sketch of the Bills in last Saturday's papers 
one provision of which practically removes baby-slaying by 
mothers out of the list of crimes and into the category of 
“regrettable incidents”—has given me pause. Surely here 
18 acase in which the suffragettes—in default of having the 
vote—may break the windows of the House of Commons and 
be supported by the women of England as a body! I do not 
know the statistics, and should like to know the number per 
annum of baby-slaying women whom this tender-hearted Bill 


murder, and as certainly reprieved. And at the cost of the 
weakening of the sense of the sanctity of babyhood when its 
help is most needed by a woman. A reform may be necessary, 
but surely the wits of England are not reduced to the point 
of needing to “do a great wrong” to get a necessary right, 
—lI am, Sir, &c., Epitu H. Scorr. 





THE “FEUDAL SCREW.” 
(To tas Eprron or tas “Srecraror.”’) 

Srr,—In reference to the correspondence which appeared in 
your issue of the 5th inst. under the heading of “The 
* Feudal Screw,’” in which I made certain allegations against 
Messrs. A. Boake, Roberts, and Co., and their reply thereto, I 
have made further inquiries, the result of which confirms all 
that I wrote. A careful reading of the firm’s letter shows 
that they admit calling the men together to hear an address 
from the Tory candidate. The two points in question are,— 
the cause of the dismissal of ——, and the canvassing of the 
men. As to the first, I have before me a copy of the 
testimonial given to the discharged man in which they state 
that —— was an able workman, of good character, sober and 
industrious, on the strength of which he has got another 
situation. This repudiates their own statements that “the 
man is one of those unfortunate fellows who cannot control 
themselves,” and they stand condemned by their own testi- 
monial. As to the second point, I have a statement by —— 
in which he gives a straightforward account to the effect that 
he and others were canvassed by a responsible person whose 
name he supplies. When he was dismissed Mr. said: 
“I don’t want any political arguments, but, seeing we depend 
on the brewers for our business, we don’t see why they should 
pay you your wages, and seeing you don’t support them, take a 
week's notice from now.” You said you had no reason to doubt 
the bona fides of Messrs. A. Boake, Roberts, and Co. If instead 
of writing caustic comments upon myself you bad got, notsimply 
the firm’s statement, but also that of the man in question, 
you would not have charged me with being “ misled by heated 
political gossip.” It is a clear case of discharge for political 
reasons. Instead of apologising to Messrs. A. Boake, Roberts, 
and Co., it is for them to make reparation to a man whom 
they unjustly dismissed. If it is desired that the written 
information I have should be disclosed, I am willing to supply 
the same if the parties interested have no objection. In my 
judgment, this is but one out of hundreds which occurred 
during and soon after the recent General Election, and it is 
high time the “ screw” was broken and cast upon the rubbish- 
heap, where all such will ultimately find their place.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. NIGHTINGALE. 

3 Avon Road, Walthamstow. 

[ We repeat that if Mr. Nightingale really believes that a 
member of the firm, or a person authorised to act for them, 
made the statement given above, it is his duty to institute 
legal proceedings for intimidation.—Epb. Spectator. | 








THE TAXATION ON A WAGE OF £1 A WEEK. 
(To raz Eprror or tax “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srm,—* Householder” pays taxation to the amount of £81 on 
an income of £1,425,—.c., a little over 5§ per cent. (see 
Spectator, March 5th). His neighbour, an artisan earning £1 
a week, with the same family (wife, scn, and daughter), a 
teetotaler, using per week half-a-pound of tea, four pounds of 
sugar, two ounces of tobacco, and writing one letter per week, 
will on these items alone pay nearly 9d. in taxation. Allow- 
ing a small fraction for such other dutiable expenses as 
railway travelling, cocoa, currants, &c., the artisan pays 
nearly 4 per cent. on his £1 a week, as against “ House- 
holder's ” 54 per cent. on £27 a week. It may be added that 
on nearly all the necessaries of life (rent, clothing, bread, 
meat, tea, &c.) the poorer man pays four or five times as much 
in proportion to his income—e.g., rent claims at least 20 per 
cent. of his income—and that in most cases his pay ceases 
whenever he obtains a holiday.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. B. Browne. 

[We agree that the working man is very heavily taxed, even 
if he is a teetotaler. But if he is a moderate consumer of 
whisky his contribution to the taxes goes up by leaps and 
bounds. It would be much better for the artisan if he were 


relieved of a good deal of the indirect taxation which he now 
He 





desires to save from the distress of being convicted of 








pays, and had to pay an Income or Wages Tax instead. 
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would then know what he paid. That, however, is, we fear, 
a counsel of perfection.—Eb. Spectator.] 





CHRIST'S WORDS CONCERNING HIMSELF. 
(To rue Epiror or THe “ Srecraror,”’} 
S1z,—Your deeply suggestive article on “Christ’s Words 
Concerning Himself” in your last issue has reminded me of 
a letter sent by Mr. Browning to a correspondent who believed 
herself to be dying. I enclose a copy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JAMES PATERSON. 


“19 Marwick Crescent, W., 
May 11, 1876. 

Dear Frienp,—It would ill become me to waste a word on my 
own feelings except inasmuch as they can be common to us both 
in such a situation as you describe yours to be—and which, by 
sympathy, I can make mine by the anticipation of a few years 
at most. It is a great thing—the greatest—that a human being 
should have passed the probation of life, and sum up its 
experience in a witness to the power and love of God. I dare 
congratulate you. All the help I can offer, in my poor 
degree, is the assurance that I see ever more reason to hold 
by the same hope—and that, by no means in ignorance of what 
has been advanced to the contrary; and for your sake I would 
wish it to be true that I had so much of ‘genius’ as to permit 
the testimony of an especially privileged insight to come in aid of 
the ordinary argument. For 1 know I myself have been aware of 
the communication of something more subtle than a ratiocinative 
process, when the convictions of ‘genius’ have thrilled my soul 
to its depths, as when Napoleon, shutting up the New Testament, 
said of Christ—‘ Do you know that I am an understander of men ? 
Well, He was no man!’ (Savez-vous que je me connais en 
hommes? Eh bien, celui-la ne fut pas un homme). Or as when 
Charles Lamb in a gay fancy with some friends as to how he and 
they would feel if the greatest of the dead were to appear suddenly 
in flesh and blood once more—on the final suggestion, ‘ And if 
Christ entered this room?’ changed his manner at once, and 
stuttered out—as his manner was when moved, ‘ You see—if 
Shakespeare entered, we should all rise ; if He appeared, we must 
kneel.’ Or, not to multiply instances—as when Dante wrote what 
I will transcribe from my wife’s Testament—wherein I recorded 
it fourteen years ago—' ‘Thus I believe, thus I affirm, thus I am 
certain that it is, that from this life I shall pass to another better, 
there where that lady lives, of whom my soul was enamoured. 
Dear friend, I may have wearied you in spite of your good-will. 
God bless you, sustain, and receive you! Reciprocate this blessing 
with yours affectionately, Rogert Brown1ne.” 


{To tne Epiror or rue “ Spectaror.”’] 

S1r,—Like many others no doubt who appreciate the excellent 
broad-minded articles on religion which appear from time to 
time in the Spectator, I have read with deep interest the last, 
“Christ’s Words Concerning Himself.” The writer comments 
on the many who fail to attain an ideal “personal relation ” 
with Christ, and turn away in sad uncomprehension. I venture 
to ask should any such be faint-hearted, and despair, and 
turn away? Even St. Paul counted himself not to have 
apprehended. Should we not all, like him, go on reaching 
forth to those things which are before? Should we not strive 
to enter in at thé strait gate, and to lay out our lives to forward 
Christ’s great objects, as defined by the writer: “the relief 
of human misery, mental, moral, and physical; tocomfort the 
sad, the poverty-stricken, the oppressed, and the sick; and 
to enlighten those whom intellectual darkness stupefies, 
brutalises, or maddens”? Then, even if we fail to com- 
prehend in this life, may we not hope to know, even as we are 
known, in the life to come P—I am, Sir, &c., G. C. 





THE CHASUBLE. 
[To tHe Epiron or tue “Sprecrator.”] 
Sir,—The objection to the alternate use of the chasuble 
would speedily cease if, as Canon Cowley-Brown suggests in 
your last issue, the fact that it does not involve doctrine were 
stated on authority. But the simple chasuble involves the 
alb with a girdle, the maniple and tunicle, the variously 
coloured stole, and has a close connexion with the ceremonial 
mixing of wine and water, the elaborate cleansing of the 
sacred vessels, the “ lavabo,” the “In principio,” the constant 
genuflexion, and there is a constant temptation in the sup- 
posed interests of Catholicism to approach more and more 
closely to the Roman ritual. The biretta and the use of 
incense are probably habitual in some churches. There is no 
remedy for the parishioner if the rector or vicar adopts these 
usages, and as he is often an excellent man and a good parish 
priest, all they can do is to summon up all their equanimity 
aid for the sake of peace submit. One of these ceremonies, 
the mingling of wine and water, was distinctly declared un- 
lawful in the Lincoln judgment; but if the authority of the 





Court can be disputed disobedience becomes a duty, and then 
is no penalty to be apprehended. The Bishop has 

authority, and prosecutions for ritualism are in abe mf 
A mere permission to use the chasuble, if that were acon 
vestment sanctioned, would not satisfy the ritualists, The 
word “catholic” furnishes an answer to all objections,—] am 
Sir, &e., Protestant, P 





AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR IN THE “ENTENTE 
CORDIALE.” 
[To Tae Epiror or rue “ Srecrator,”’] 

Srr,—In Paris, close to the Sorbonne, there is an institution of 
University rank which, through the energy and public spirit 
of its founder, has woven close ties between the educational 
systems of Great Britain and of France. The International 
Guild is a College in which English-speaking students 
receive, under the direction of Professors of the Sorbonne, 
preparation for degrees and diplomas at the University, 
and where French students attend classes in the English 
language and literature. The teaching is admirable. The 
Guild enjoys the confidence of the University, of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, and of the English and 
Scotch Education Departments. Nowhere else can English. 
speaking students find more competent advice as to their 
studies in France, or better opportunities of access to 
French intellectual life. 

At present the Guild is in private hands. It is proposed to 
make it a public institution. Rent, salaries, and working 
expenses are now paid out of fees. Last year’s accounts show 
a credit balance of £160. This is the margin out of which is 
paid the salary of the founder, who directs the institution, 
But when Miss Williams is no longer able to preside over the 
Guild it will be necessary (if the work is to be carried on at 
its present level) to secure the services of a successor of 
equally high position and ability. It is therefore proposed to 
buy the present rented buildings and to vest them in a body of 
trustees. This purchase will set free a sum of between £400 
and £500 per annum, which will enable the trustees to com- 
mand the services of a woman capable of carrying forward 
the work which Miss Williams has set on foot. 

The sum required is £12,000. Towards this Lord Strathcona 
and four City Companies (the Goldsmiths’, the Drapers’, the 
Skinners’, and the Clothworkers’) have given generous contri- 
butions. The Committee (which includes Lords Weardale 
and Fitzmaurice, the Principal of London University, the 
Chairman of the London Education Committee, and the 
President of the Modern Language Association) desire me to 
bring the matter under the notice of your readers and to ask 
for their support. Details of the work of the Guild may be 
obtained from Mr. Hardress O’Grady, 63 Albert Palace 
Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W., and contributions should 
be sent to the honorary treasurer, Mr. H. 8. A. Foy, Bush 
Lane House, Cannon Street, E.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Weybridge. M. E, SADLER, 





THE FLIGHT OF THE DALAI LAMA. 
[To rue Eprror or tus “Srecraror.” J 
Sir,—“ Namsangiya,” writing in your issue of March 12th, 
says :-— 

“TI regret that the results of the Younghusband Mission were 

thrown away by the present Government, which has withdrawn 
our troops from the Chumbi Valley. Our frontier policy of shilly- 
shally is disheartening to our friends and an encouragement to 
our enemies. 
Whether or not the results of the Younghusband Mission 
have been thrown away by the present or by any Government 
it would not become me to discuss. I may, however, be per- 
mitted to suggest that an examination of the Convention 
concluded at Lhasa by Sir Francis Younghusband will show 
that, the stipulations on which our occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was conditioned having been performed, simple good 
faith towards the Tibetans required our withdrawal. It was 
the honourable discharge of an obligation.—I am, Sir, Ac. 

Beaumont, Ottery St. Mary. Ernest Satow. 





CHANCES OF A FIELD NATURALIST. 
[To Tue Epiror or True “ Spectator.”’) 
Srr,—I can confirm the accuracy of your conjecture in last 
week’s Spectator that those most familiar with woodcock 
seldom see the parent carry its young. I lived for many 
years in Argyllshire, and devoted much attention to this 
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most interesting bird, of which I have shot well over a 
thousand. In Argyll we bad them all the year round. I 
have photographed a woodcock on her nest; have known her 
to sit on a pheasant egg as well as on her own four eggs; and 
have held an inquest on a fresh corpse which resulted in a 
verdict of “wilful murder” against a brown owl. I have 
seen the parent carry her young on three occasions: in May, 
1896; in June, 1893; and in September, 1902. On the first 
occasion the woodcock rose some five yards from me out of the 
ditch beside the main road from Oban to Taynuilt and flew 
slowly away, holding her chick between her legs and (as a 
woodcock always flies) with her bill depressed against her breast 
and her young one. The second time I had a much better view. 
I was fishing Loch Awe in a boat about twenty yards from 
the shore when the keeper and I saw a pair of woodcocks 
flirting and playing with each other on a wet place just above 
the beach. Presently one of them picked up a young bird 
which we had not previously seen, carried it over a low dyke, 
and put it down, presumably to feed in afresh place. She 
repeated this several times, and with two other young ones. 
It was a very pretty picture, and we watched them for some 
ten minutes. Like Aesop’s stag, she feared no foe from the 
water. Onthe third occasion I put the parent out of some 
hill brackens above West Loch Tarbert within a yard of me, 
having evidently surprised her. I could have almost taken a 
photograph of her and her chick had I been holding a Kodak. 
As it was in September, the young one must have been one of 
a late second brood. I never saw one carrying her young 
when flying to feed at the gloaming, and I think she would 
only carry it for a short distance. I wish you could tell me 
why woodcocks are always either small red or large grey 
birds. My theory is that the former are the home bred, the 
latter the foreigner, because we never saw the latter before 
the October flight; but I am not sure if this is the true 
explanation. In twenty years I never saw a white or a pied 
bird, but I have a curious sandy-coloured one shot in 
January, 1901, on the shore of Loch Killisport.—I am, 
Sir, &c., AN OupD OXONIAN. 





WOE WATER. 
[To tur Eprror or tuk “ Spectator.’’) 
S1r,—lIs it a fact that certain of the intermittent streams of 
Southern England were designated by some name equivalent 
to “Woe Water”? That such streanis were so named 
appears to me to be merely a conjecture resting on insufficient 
evidence. Two names have been brought forward in your 
columns in support of the “ Woe Water ” hypothesis,—namely, 
“Wemere” (or “ Womere”’), mentioned in the “ Warkworth 
Chronicle ” (circ. 1480) as the name of an intermittent stream 
near St. Albans, and “‘ Woburn” (or “ Wooburn”), the name 
of places in Beds and Bucks. With regard to the instance in 
the “ Warkworth Chronicle,” it may be said that the editor, 
Mr. Halliwell, considers ‘‘ Wemere” to be the correct spelling. 
The spelling “ Womere,” which occurs on the same page, is 
probably due to an attempt of the chronicler to explain the 
name of the stream as “ woo watere” (Woe Water). As for 
“Woburn,” it is quite clear, from a comparison of spellings 
in Domesday, Charters, and other authorities, that the name 
bas nothing to do with “ woe,” but that it is to be equated 
with O.E. woh burn,—i.e., “crooked stream.” For the various 
spellings of Woburn see Professor Skeat’s valuable paper on 
“The Place-Names of Bedfordshire” (Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, No. XLII.)—I am, Sir, &c., A. L. MayHew. 
Wadham College, Ozford. 





(To tae Eprror or tar “Specrator.”’] 
Sz,—Will you permit me to point out the impossibility that 
the name of the Buckinghamshire village of Wooburn should 
bear the meaning “ Woe-bourne,” as is suggested by “ Bucks” 
in your issue of March 12th? The name is clearly identical 
in origin with that of the Bedfordshire Woburn, recorded in 
a genuine charter of 969 in the form “ Wéburninga (gemzre) ” 
(“Cartularium Saxonicum,” 1229), and evidently representing 
an Old English wah burn, meaning “crooked stream.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. M. Srenton. 
University College, Reading. 





“ ELEKTRA.” 


[To raz Epiror or tue “ Spxcraror.”’} 


Siz,—Will you allow me to thank you and “C, L. G.” 


im your issue of the 12th inst.? In face of the general 
eulogy with which this work has been acclaimed, it is 
refreshing to meet a criticism which appeals to a higher and 
healthier standard of art than that which holds Elektra up 
to admiration. I am not qualified to judge of its technical 
musical qualities, but I can, with “C. L. G.,” perceive the 
degradation to which a theme which has been treated with 
supreme majesty and dignity by the great Greek tragedians 
has been here subjected. What would Goethe have said to it, 
or even Wagner, whose treatment of his mythical heroes and 
heroines is in such marked contrast? Apart from all this, 
it seems to me that both Dr. Strauss and his librettist utterly 
fail to achieve the object which I presume they desire to 
attain,—viz., to impress their audiences with a sense of awe 
and horror. Of course the Aristotelian criterion of the true 
note of tragedy being the awakening of sympathy is out of 
their design. But unless that design be merely to depict 
how squalid an animal may be the primitive human, which I 
conceive is less likely to be the intention than that which I 
have indicated, can any one who has attended the perform- 
ances say that that latter impression has been conveyed to 
him P—I am, Sir, &c., C. C. Macrag. 
93 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 





A HUMAN BIRD OF PASSAGE. 
[To tae Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—The late presentment on the stage of the reasoning and 
talkative bird (“animal rationale, bipes, non implume”) 
draws well-trained scholars to the reperusal of the Birds of 
Aristophanes ; and the excellent English translation of that 
great romance may be of service to the elderly students 
whose scholarship, to apply Shakespeare's metaphor, has faded 
into “gilt o’er-dusted.” But many students of this latter 
type will be repelled by the obscurity of the allusions (why 
did not the ancients invent footnotes and inverted commas ?) 
as well as by the violent invective—termed by Aristotle 
aicxpodoyia—which often disfigures the “Old Comedy” of 
Athens. In very truth, they cannot afford to hate any one 
so far off. Thus they might prefer that their early memories 
should be awakened by an extract from a favourite author of 
their youth, an author who, in the modern jargon, might be 
accounted u human bird of passage aviating from Rome. In 
short, I will seek to refresh these ex-secholars by quoting two 
stanzas of Horace; to which, for the benefit of second-hand 
scholars—I had almost said of Nature’s scholars (animae 
naturaliter classicae)—I will append Conington’s translation :— 
“Jam jam residant cruribus asperae 
Pelles, et album mutor in alitem 


Superne, nascunturque leves 
Per digitos humerosque plumae, 


Jam Daedaleo ocior Icaro 
Visam gementis litora Bospori 
Syrtesque Gaetulas, canorus 
Ales, Hyperboreosque campos.” 


« E’en now a rougher skin expands 
Along my legs: above I ame 
To a white bird; and o’er my hands 
And shoulders grows a plumage strange: 
Fleeter than Icarus, see me float 
O’er Bosporus, singing as I go, 
And o’er Gaetulian sands remote, 


And Hyperborean fields of anow.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Moatfield, Boscombe. 





MRS. FORD OF PENCARROW. 
(To ras Eptros or tax “ Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—When conversing to-day about the late Mrs. Ford of 
Pencarrow, with whom I was most intimately associated for 
many years, I was informed that the following facts would be 
a source of much interest to you. Mrs. Ford often told me 
with great pride that she believed she was the oldest constant 
reader of the Spectator living, having read it week by week 
ever since her girlhood, and, I think, from the date of its 
first publication. Mrs. Ford read it page by page, and 
marked with a pencil paragraphs which specially interested 
her, and when in London she always forwarded the paper to 
her manager at Pencarrow, passing it on frequently through 
me. Mrs. Ford, as you are no doubt aware, had reached her 


ninty-fifth year, and so clearly did she retain her faoulties 
that a day or two before her death on March 4th I was 





for bis admirable article on Strauss’s Elektra published 





informed by telegram she was reading the Spectator and 
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marking it as’ usual. One remarkable fact amongst many 
concerning this grand old lady was that she could read 
without glasses until the end of her life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. B. B. Myrs, 
Brigade Surgeon, Lieut.-Colonel. 
78 St. George’s Road, 8.W. 





A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTER BY 
CARLYLE. 
[To tue Epiron oy Tae “Sprcrator.”] 

Srr,—The accompanying letter, which has never before been 
published, was addressed by Carlyle to Kitty Kirkpatrick, 
who is generally regarded as the original of Blumine in 
“Sartor Resartus.” It is of particular interest as showing 
Carlyle’s attitude towards France at a critical moment of her 
history. The letter is now published with the kind permission 
of Mr. Alexander Carlyle.—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 


“5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 
23rd April, 1871. 
Dear Mrs, PHILurrrs, 

It is long since we heard with any distinctness of you; and this 
word that now arrives is very welcome. On my side too I have 
sent many a thought and enquiry after you; not able to do more 
than guess vaguely as to your whereabout, still less as to what 
you might be doing or how it was faring with you and yours. 
Happily there seems to have nothing essential gone wrong and I 
am much obliged by the assurance to that effect. 

To me also Dover, where I once was, and properly only once for 
a few hours some years ago, was a most mournful place; scattered 
irrecognisably hither and thither, full of noise and confusion, and 
populons only with pale shadows and recollections more or less 
ghostly of the things and persons that have made it human to me 
in the years long fled for ever. I, with great difficulty, found a 
Liverpool Street, which I tried to believe might be the old Liver- 
pool Terrace though no feature of it was recognisable to me as 
such. Edward Irving’s lodging I could not even trace or guess at 
to the extent you have done; in short all was jumbled into chaotic 
wreck for me and I left the place not wishing ever to behold it 


again. 

Onur poor little French tour, so pleasant and full of interest in 
those old days—alas, what it has grown to! Surely no eountry 
I have read or heard of ever by its own delirium and ill luck fell 
into such an ignominious welter of anarchy and misery as poor 
France is now in. With you I altogether heartily and sorrowfully 
pity it, with the ardent wish which struggles to be the sure hope 
that it may recover its pristine beauty and brilliancy and be once 
more the ornament of Europe. But too evidently it has infinite 
delirium, vainglorious unveracity and open disregard of the laws 
of God and man to cast out of it, with sore travail enough, before 
any real prosperity or well doing can return to it. Few persons I 
believe, perhaps au fond not you yourself, have a deeper sense of 
the beautiful graceful and shining qualities Nature has lodged 
in the French, but except in conforming, in perpetually striving to 
conform to the Laws which Nature has eternally appointed, no 
Nation can prosper, or at length can exist at all in this world. 
Alas, my common idea, withal, is that England’s turn must come 
next, and that in exact proportion to England’s folly, wickedness 
and worldly baseness must England’s disasters and disgraces like- 
wise be. And often it strikes me moreover that the hour cannot 
now be distant, and is fast hastening on. But let us quit these 
sad considerations too dismal to be dwelt on here—or elsewhere if 
one could help it. 

I can really hope you will soon see the Purchase System put an 
end to, though that England will thereupon get a real Army, as 
every nation ought to have, I can by no means believe. England, 
I sorrowfully calculate, will have to change its ways, Parliamentary 
and other, a good deal, and that to an extent she little thinks of, 
before that can arrive! But at all events in September or October 
next we can hope your interest in it will substantially be set at 
rest. This is a little bit of blessing which we can thankfully 
appropriate, You are then to be free of Army matters and free 
to choose a residence where you please. Let us hope it may not 
be too far from London and the old scenes connected with your 
young history, and not too inaccessible to the old friends, especially 
to one old friend who still lingers in that region and cannot now 
calculate on lingering long! I have been decidedly below par in 
point of health—got sensibly hurt by the puddles and rages of 
last winter (the first winter that ever did sensibly hurt me) have 
twice or thrice fancied I was recovering since Spring came, but 
have never yet been able quite to do it. However I still keep 
hoping, keep endeavouring. 

My little niece* is still here, as you perceive, still helps me 
faithfully all shecan. I am to send her kind regards to you. My 
own you are at all times assured of. Do you never come to 
London? If s0 why do you neglect to call or warn us ? 

Believe me ever, Dear Mrs. Phillipps, 
Faithfully and affectionately yours, 
T. Caruyie.” 





THE ANCIENT ORDER OF OSTRICHES. 
{To rue Eprror or tae “ Sprcrator.’’) 
S1r,—I think that the following advance copy of “ St. Ethel- 
burga’s Leaflet” for April will interest your readers. It is 





a Miss Mary Carlyle Aitken, who became in 1879 Mrs, Alexander Carlyle. 





| 
so pungent and witty that I cannot forbear the pleasure 
of quoting it in full. I may add that the leaflets are issued 
from St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, of which Mr. W. F. Cobb 
is the incumbent.—I am, Sir, &., z. 





“Tae Ancient Society or Osrreicuzs. 
Object: Peace at any price. Motto: ‘ Cocta non facta’ 
Suggestions for Serfs. Remember that :— 

(1) If you do not notice things they do not exist, (2) If you 
are devoted to peace as an end you may neglect the means 
(3) Europe being one big powder magazine our insurance against 
international fire is heavy. Therefore drop your insurance alto. 
gether. (4) Germany is only working day and night at ‘ Dread. 
noughts’ and at Krupp’s to employ her out-of-work people. Also 
it was pure benevolence which made her take on the Woolwich 
men we dismissed. (5) It is always safe with the British public 
to present them with comforting but irrelevant half-truths. 
(6) ee ee sane person knows that armaments govern 
pad you better always say that policy governs armaments, 

t is not true but it sounds nice. (7) It is ear-tickling to com 
the cost of ‘ Dreadnoughts’ with Old Age Pensions, but it is not 
wise to dwell on the fact that without ‘ Dreadnoughts’ we should 
all starve or be German slaves. (8) It would defeat your end to 
admit our inability to meet the German Navy, so ride off on the 
blessed word ‘anti-democratic.’ (9) When you cannot account for 
facts cry ‘Scaremonger.’ It saves thinking. (10) When you 
meet a burglar tell him you have plenty of money upstairs, and 
that you do not believe in fighting. Then he won’t touch you or 
your money. (11) Don’t forget to dwell on the cost of firing a 
big gun. Pop-guns would afford excellent training for our gunners. 
(12) In short, put your head in the bush, refuse to face facts, 
talk big about some figures which do not matter, cry ‘ Peace’ 
though there be no peace, and so you will bring about a bloody 
war. But you need not care about that. Hypocrisy is now 
master of our political life, and you will be praised for your 
‘humanity’: which means that you are too much of a slave at 
heart to be a patriot. 

The above is dedicated to sedentary fanatics, Litile Englanders, 
Socialists, loafers, anaemics, loungers, and all other ignorant, selfish, 
or misguided people who are helping Germany to land her soldiers on 
our shores.” 


THE BRENT VALLEY BIRD SANCTUARY, 
{To rue Eprror or THE “Specrator,”’] 


Srr,—The members of the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary Com. 
mittee have continually received the kind assistance of the Press 
in their work, and the notices given to the last leaflet issued by 
the Selborne Society on the methods adopted of attracting wild 
birds will be fresh in the minds of your readers. I have therefore 
no hesitation in making an appeal, now that the nesting season 
will soon be in full swing, for renewals of and additions to the 
contributions that have enabled us to maintain the Sanctuary in 
the past. We shall be pleased to enter the name of any subscriber 
of eighteenpence against a nesting-box in our numbered list, and 
report as to the result obtained, while in the case of those who 
contribute five shillings and upwards we shall be glad to make 
arrangements for a visit to the Sanctuary.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hitpa E. Wess, 
Honorary Secretary of the Brent Valley 
Bird Sanctuary Committee, 
Odstock, Hanwell, W. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


MOOR FIRES. 
Go, Shepherds, light the heather, 
And where it flowers in flame, 
On every blazing hilltop, 
A conqueror proclaim. 





Your fires a chosen people 
Shall guide the pole-star way, 
With torch to cleave at midnight, 
With cloudy shaft by day. 


Encompassing the valley 
They leap, a ruddy ring, 

And mark on edge and upland 
The bivouacs of Spring. 


Go, Shepherds, fire the heather, 
For where it flares and dies, 
Spring’s smoky banners streaming, 
Shall stain the noonday skies. 
Marna PEAse. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW.* 

Tax position of Lord Esher is, we suspect, rather a puzzle to 
a good many ordinary people who are accustomed to see high 
offices reached by a visible and regular scaling of the ladder 
of Under-Secretaryships and Secretaryships of State. Most 
of the upward movements of Lord Esher have been withheld 
from the public eye, and all that is widely known is that at a 
certain time he appeared like a comet among the planets, and 
has since been flaming in that system. As the late Duke of 
Devonshire’s private secretary, and as Secretary of the Office 
of Works, he naturally gave the public no earnest of the 
prominent part he was to play later in the reconstitu- 
tion of the War Office. Even when he was a Member of 
Parliament the rashest prophet would not have marked him 
down as the man destined to lead a charge which would end 
in the abolition of the historic office of the Commandership- 
in-Chief of the British Army. Yet so it has come to pass. 
Lord Esher began what painters might call his second manner 
when he became a member of the Commission of Inquiry after 
the South African War. The note he added to the Report of 
the Commission suggested almost bodily the principles which 
were afterwards adopted in the reconstitution of the War Office. 
No doubt his second manner was latent in his first, for all 
through his life of public service he had occupied himself 
with problems of administration; but, so far as the average 
reader of a newspaper was concerned, he burst forth from 
comparative obscurity when, having recommended that the 
Army should be ruled by a Board or Council, like the 
Admiralty, he was appointed to preside over the Committee 
of three which gave effect to that principle. Next he was 
made a permanent member of the Defence Committee. Thus 
by a series of extraordinary circumstances it has come about 
that no man has impressed his own convictions more clearly 
on the Army of to-day than Lord Esher. Finally, he was 
entrusted with the preparation of Queen Victoria's letters 
for publication. It need not be insisted that he is an 
important person. Yet less is known about him by the 
public than about any man who has helped to produce a 
similar revolution in a great Department of State. 

The value of the collected papers which lie before us—they 
were written in the course of several years—is that they 
admirably illustrate Lord Esher’s character and his methods 
of thought, We do not invariably accept his conclusions, but 
we should say at once that there is not a page in this book 
which does not breathe a fine spirit of devotion to the 
interests of the nation. It is never dogmatic, and certainly 
never priggish, but we think that the effect on any young 
man who read it would be that of the rare sermon which leaves 
an impression,—it would make him ask himself whether he 
was doing anything for his country, and cause bim a con- 
siderable humiliation if he had to confess that he was not. 
Probably Lord Esher desires nothing better for his essays 
than that they should perform this funetion, and it may be 
some satisfaction to him to know that at least one reader 
believes that they have every prospect of doing so. 

Under the title of “To-day and To-morrow” Lord Esher 
deals chiefly with the relation of democracy and naval supre- 
macy. Captain Mahan doubted at one time whether a demo- 
cracy could be fully convinced of the value of sea power when 
that conviction meant putting one’s hand deeper into one’s 
pocket. Lord Esher rightly says that the democracy shows 
no sign of hesitating. Governments may palter with the 
question because they want to placate a wing of their party, 
but the people ardently desire the Navy to retain the 
command of the seas, and will always respect a Government 
who prove that they too are of that mind. In “The Dynamic 
Quality of a Territorial Foree” Lord Esher has not, to our 
thinking, balanced the alternatives of voluntaryism and 
compulsion very clearly. He was one of the members of 
the War Commission who agreed with Sir George Goldie 
that boys of seventeen ought to be given a compulsory 
military training of six, eight, or ten months. He says of 
Mr. Haldane’s Army scheme :— 


“It is surely the last trial likely to be made of the purely 
voluntary system—a system, nevertheless, so interwoven with our 








national ideas and habits, that even its total breakdown would 
certainly not be followed by ‘compulsion’ in its most effective 
form. It is a real but not recognised danger, that if Mr. Haldane’s 
plan fails we may get in its place a system of compulsion which 
from its half-and-half character is bound gravely to affect the 
number and quality of the personnel of the Navy and Regular 
Army, and may thus leave us worse off in armed strength than we 
are now.” 

We cannot quite follow this. Of course no contradiction of 
what Lord Esher had said elsewhere is intended; but we wish 
that he could have avoided these rather nebulous phrases, and 
pointed out—what is certainly true—that compulsory military 
training is an absolutely different thing from what is known 
as conscription; that it would only be compulsory for home 
defence ; that its yoke would be so easy as to be almost a 
pleasure (to judge from the Swiss experience); and that 
Englishmen would be as free as they are now to volunteer or 
not as they pleased for foreign service in case of need. But 
there would be this vast difference: that if all the manhood 
of the nation received a military training their services would 
be worth having in an emergency instead of being like those 
of the second draft of Yeomanry which volunteered for the 
South African War. As to the possibility of the adoption of 
the Swiss Militia principle gravely affecting the personnel of 
the Regulars, we simply cannot believe that it would. The 
experience with the Spectator Company has taught us other- 
wise; after six months’ trainimg thirty-three per cent. of the 
men enlisted in the Army. It is safe to say that they would 
not have dreamed of doing so but for the pleasant taste they 
had had of the soldier's life. When the Company was formed 
only one recruit expressed his desire to enter the Army if he 
found he liked soldiering. 

Other essays deal with the life of the soldier regarded as 
a serious profession, national strategy, the study of modern 
history from the military point of view, Queen Victoria’s 
Journals, General Gordon, and so on. We give a final quota- 
tion from the paper on “The Study of Modern History,” 
originally delivered as a lecture at Aldershot at Sir John 
French’s request :— 

“Tt is interesting to find that the Duke of Wellington told 
General Sir James Kennedy that even before he went to India, 
and throughout his life, he made it a rule to study by himself 
some hours every day, and, in describing his daily life, said that 
he rose at six and used to write till nine, when he had breakfast; 
that his business hours then lasted till three, when he would ride 
till six, return to dinner, and write again from nine till midnight. 
What I wish to draw attention to, is that the Duke does not use 
the word ‘ read,’ but he states that he ‘ wrote,’ during these hours 
of private study. And that is the first point which any soldier, 
desirous of studying modern history, should bear in mind, that a 
few written pages, of analysis or reflection, upon one chapter of 
a book, are worth more than reading volumes in what I have 
called the ordinary way. Perhaps the best example of the most 
profitable method of reading history can be gathered from 
‘Napoleon’s Précis of the Wars of Turenne and Frederick the 
Great.’ He was in the habit of marking paragraphs and some- 
times whole chapters in a volume, after which he would comment 
on them most carefully, illustrating his comments by references 
to past examples, which he had obviously carefully looked up, or 
to future possibilities, upon which he had evidently long 
reflected.” 





THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS.* 
One of the most striking facts about Mr. Montefiore’s study 
of the Synoptic Gospels is that it should have been written 
at all, for it isa study by a professed Jew undertaken with 
the object of attracting his Jewish brethren to the spiritual 
teaching of Jesus. The grounds upon which the author bases 
his appeal are set forth in the concluding sections of his 
introduction. The chief of all is his own conviction that 
Jesus was a prophet who continued the work of Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah, who did not want to break away from the past 
and make a new beginning, but to purify, and quicken, and 
amend. “His Kingdom of God, from one point of view, was 
a reforme:! Judaism.” Consequently, although it is impossible 
for a modern Jew to incorporate the New Testament into bis 
Bible—chiefly, we imagine, though Mr. Montefiore does not 
say so here, because of St. Paul’s attitude to the Law—he may 
yet learn from the Christian Apostles and Evangelists: “they 
too can add something of value and power, something fresh 
and distinguished, to his total religious store.” What this 
new “something of value” really is Mr. Montefiore hints in 
a passage of great insight. He admits that the moral teaching 
of Jesus contains large elements of originality, but it is not so 





.* To-day and To-morrow, and other By Viscount Esher, G.C.B 
G.C.V.0, London: John Murray, (fs. Gd. wet.) : hiss s55 





* The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with an Introduction and a Commentary, 
C. G. Montefiore. 3 vols. Vols. 1.-II.- London : 


Macmillan and Co. (19s. avt. 
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much the addition of these new precepts to the moral text- 
books of his people that he pleads for, as the recognition by 
them of the greatness of the spirit of Jesus :— 

“ A great personality is more than the record of its teaching, 
and the teaching is more than the bits of it taken one by one- 
It must be viewed asa whole. It has a spirit, an aroma, which 
evaporates when its elements or fragments are looked at separately. 
4 mie eas A man is more than the sum of this and that and the 
other. Righteousness is more and other than a number of 
excellent positive commands and excellent negative ones. There 
is a certain spirit and glow about the teaching of Jesus, which you 
either appreciate or fail to appreciate. That spirit has the 
characteristics of genius. It is great, stimulating, heroic. We 
need both the Rabbinic compendium [of ethics and religion] and 
the Gospels. For the life of every day we need both; the great 


heroic teaching and the detailed and more average teaching ; the 
teaching which demands the most complete self-sacrifice, which is 
inspi by the most thoroughgoing idealism, and the teaching 


which is not so far removed from, and addresses itself more 
directly to, the average righteousness and the average wickedness of 
ordinary and everyday life... . . . In hours of comfort and 
this idealism is allthe more. Persecution and misery supply 
to a great extent their own idealisms; they a the 
ordinary into the heroic. .... . It is in a country like England, 
where the Jews have full rights and ——o liberty, that the 
e and the heroic stature of the Synoptic teaching 
would be of advantage for the production of noble and ideal 
personalities, for the production of people who grandly are, as 
well as of those who only rightly do.” 
It is characteristic of Mr. Montefiore’s candour that he recog- 
nises the capacity of the Christian faith for the production of 
saints ; and we must hope that the temperate argument which 
he addresses to his co-religionists on the practical value of 
the Synoptic Gospels may lead to their increased study 
amongst them. 

It is, however, with the valne of this book to Christian 
students that we are chiefly concerned; and we venture to say 
that that value is very great, not so much because of the results 
at which Mr. Montefiore arrives, as because of the spirit in 
which he conducts his investigations and the illaminating 
things he says by the way. It is out of the question in a brief 
review even to attempt an appraisement of the critical merits 
of a commentary which runs to over a thousand pages. Mr. 
Montefiore quotes a large number of the most modern critics 
and tells us what he thinks about them; and these comments 
of his are well worth having. But we like him best when he 
leaves balancing Loisy against Wellhausen, or Pfleiderer 
against Dr. Carpenter, to speak himself of the impression 
made upon his own religious mind by the sucred text. Thus 
on Matt. xxv. 40 he writes :— 

“A more sublime reply can hardly be conceived. The worth 
which Christianity assigned to every human soul brought a new 
feature into the Roman and heathen world. Even the poorest and 
most wretched creature had separate and distinct value in the 
eyes of God. Thedoctrine had doubtless immense effects upon 
civilization and morality in various directions. Nor must we 
overlook the personal motive introduced. In the parable the 
deeds of mercy are done without any conscious thought of the 
King. But in Christian life it has just been this conscious thought 
—for his sake—which has prompted and sustained the deeds. 
Judaism also has taught and still teaches the worth of every 
human soul. But the icular motive—for his sake—is neces- 
sarily wanting to its erents. They have to say for God’s sake 
instead of for Jesus’ sake, and doubtless the peculiar combination 
in Jesus, as simple Christian believers hold—of the man and the 
God—has given an immense power to this special motive, ‘for his 
sake.’ It would be foolish not to recognise the force and grandeur 
of ethical motive in a religion, because, as the religion is not one’s 
own, one cannot share, or be stimulated by, that motive.” 

It would be difficult to find a more characteristic passage 
than the one just quoted, both for the tenacity which holds to 
its own belief, and the sympathy which can realise the force 
and beauty of another belief. It is this double power which 
gives its special quality to the author’s candour. Of course 
this power of sympatby has its limitations; in Mr. Montefiore 
it is, for example, entirely moral, not at all theological. Mr. 
Montefiore’s ideas of Christian theology might have been 
borrowed from Unitarian caricatures, so hard are they, so 
entirely foreign to the theology of the Fourth Gospel or the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. With St. Paul also, and his attitude 
to the “bogey of the Law,” an attitude, we may remark, 
which makes him the favourite Apostle of all philosophers, 
Mr. Montefiore is entirely out of sympathy. And, to mention 
one last case, our Lord’s attitude towards the Pharisees makes 
him not only angry but uncritical. When discussing it in 
general terms he takes it in St. Matthew's form, which he 
nevertheless discredits, and not in St. Mark’s, where it has 
every sign of being a gradual alienation and historically trust- 
worthy. We cannot argue the point here, but what Mr. 





Montefiore says about the liberality of Pharieaio speculation, wa 


in the Talmud contrasted with the rigorousnesg 

: : of their 
practical requirements (II. 499) seems to us the best com 
mentary we have seen on that inevitable conflict. Takin the 
teaching of Jesus simply on its moral side, it was a ana 
carrying of ethical principles into action; and a resolute 
preference of the claims of “ justice, mercy, and faith” as the 
weightier matters of the law to ceremonial observances, But 
all this is implied in Mr. Montefiore’s own admirable state. 
ment that Jesus “had adopted a prophetic attitude towards 
the Law.” 

There is one other side on which we expected more help 
from Mr. Montefiore than we get, and that is in the recognition 
of Old Testament points of view in the Gospels. The sections 
on the Messiah in the introduction ought to be the most 
helpful, but they are perhaps the least helpful of any. To say 
that Jesus “predicted his resurrection ‘on the third day,’” 
or that “ his teaching becomes a mystery, which was intended 
to darken the minds of all except the Elect,” does not do 
justice to the fact that the sayings referred to can only be 
legitimately interpreted by reference to Hosea and Isaiah; 
and again to say that “the Gospel hardens the meaning” of 
the divine Sonship is to assume what requires to be proved, 
Does the Gospel harden the meaning of such things, or do we 
harden the meaning of the Gospel? So too the section on 
“The Meaning of Messiahship in the Conception of Jesus” 
presents us with a false antithesis in contrasting it with the 
Jewish conception as represented in Isaiah xi. Why should 
the Jewish conception be limited to that of a single epoch ? 
We entirely agree with Mr. Montefiore that there is nothing 
“very dreadfal or immoral or unspiritual in the conception of 
Isaiah xi.”; but we are equally sure that he will agree with 
us that the conception of Isaiah lili. is much deeper and 
more spiritual. And that later conception does supply a key 
to our Lord’s language about the Apocalyptic kingdom, as the 
earlier does not. 

We indicate these limits to Mr. Montefiore’s really extra- 
ordinary power of sympathy with the Christian point of view, 
as in duty bound; but our main wish is to emphasise the 
positive merits of his book, and especially of its penetrating 
insight into the real facts and problems of religion. So we 
will conclude with one more quotation from what is, we think, 
not the least important section of his introduction, that on 
“The Contradictions of Judaism ” :— 

“The Jews were proud of their monotheistic religion. In a 

sense they were keen to push it and to proclaim its merits, but 
they were hampered by their nationalist Law. They wanted to 
stand high in the opinion of outsiders, but their Law to a con- 
siderable degree made them hostile to foreigners, and unable and 
unwilling to associate with them. To this Josephus bears 
abundant witness, The proseltytism which many of them attempted 
was often, as it would seem, undertaken less for the benefit of the 
heathen than for the glory of their nation or the glorification of 
their creed and Law. Jewish proselytes, we may well believe, 
were readily influenced by the preaching of Paul. For here, 
amid some blurring of monotheistic purity, and in spite of grave 
infractions, through alien dogmas, of the ethical and religious 
teaching of the prophets and Jesus, is at last reached a religion 
where doctrine and cult are homogeneous and equally universalist, 
a religion a central feature of which is that, before a common 
allegiance, there is no difference between Jew and Gentile, and no 
profit in circumcision or uncircumcision.” 
We will not spoil the effect of this passage by any comment 
on its main position; but we must express the hope that 
before Mr. Montefiore proceeds with a commentary on the 
fourth Evangelist he will weigh with care the real value 
of what he calls “monotheistic purity.” Abstract ideas are 
very pure, but they are not rich in matter; a paradox may 
be nearer the truth. “ Where there are no oxen, the crib is 
clean.” 





MR. CHESTERTON ON THACKERAY.* 
Destiny and a publisher's enterprise have given Mr. Chester- 
ton a difficult task. He has had to present Thackeray in @ 
series of extracts, and, as he rightly says, there is “ no writer, 
certainly no writer of so high a rank, from whom it is more 
difficult to make extracts.” Compassion, however, would be 
wasted on Mr. Chesterton, for he has found in this very 
difficulty an opportunity for a discriminating piece of criticism. 
“ Dickens,” he says, “stamped and branded on the brain in 4 
few words all that it was essential to say about anybody. But 


“Masters of Literature.” 








* Thackeray. Edited by G. K. Chesterton, 
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a 
Thackeray worked entirely by diffuseness; by a thousand 
tonehes scattered through a thousand pages.” This is one of 
those far-reaching distinctions which, when they are pre- 
sented to us for the first time, we seem to have known all our 
lives. Dickens and Thackeray have been compared often 
enough, but never has the contrast between them been brought 
out so well. Dickens’s method has no doubt one immense dis- 
advantage. If it reveals a character as a flash of lightning 
reveals a landscape, it seldom carries you any farther. The 
whole of what he intends the reader to know about Pecksniff, 
or Mrs. Gamp, or Silas Wegg is disclosed at the first 
introduction. One touch of “ extravagant lucidity ” does for 
each just what their creator wants. Where this simple 
method is all that is needed Dickens is supreme. But 
characters are not always simple, and where they are not 
Dickens often fails. His object is to make you better 
acquainted with this or that person in his story, but he 
knows no other means of doing this than by insisting on a 
single feature with the emphasis that comes of repetition. 
Thackeray, on the contrary, preferred “the million of small 
touches recurring at intervals,” and according to Mr. 
Chesterton it is this that makes him “ always interesting, 
even in the passages which are bad.” 

Mr. Chesterton’s introduction is full of good things. 
Nothing, for example, could be better than his criticism of 
Amelia Sedley. Some of Thackeray’s admirers have tried 
hard to see in her something which he never meant to 
give her. Mr. Chesterton has a different and a far more 
illuminating idea of Thackeray’s purpose :— 

“ His point surely is that Amelia was a fool; but that there is 
a certain sanative and antiseptic element in virtue, by which even 
a fool manages to live longer than a knave. For after all when 
Amelia and Becky meet at the end, Amelia has much less energy, 
but she has much more life. She is younger; she has not lost her 
power of happiness; her stalk is not broken. ..... It is better 
to be open to all emotions as they come than to reach the hell of 
Rebecea; the hell of having all outward forces open, but all 
receptive organs closed. For the very definition of hell must be 
energy without joy.” 

On this view of Amelia Mr. Chesterton rests his main defence 
of Thackeray against the charge of cynicism. “It is absurd 
to calla man cynical whose whole object it is to show that 
goodness, even when it is silly, is a healthier thing than 
wickedness when it is sensible.” We should be rather 
inclined to say that the essence of cynicism is the desire to 
find bad elements in good people. But what Thackeray 
busies himself with is the discovery of good elements in bad 
people —or at least in people whose goodness is not at all 
conspicuous. No doubt the two processes lead to results 
which are superficially identical. In both cases good and bad 
qualities are seen in close neighbourhood. But the identity 
is only superficial. The disposition which pleases itself in 
finding traces of good in evil is as far removed as the poles 
from the disposition which can take no pleasure in good 
because it is alloyed with evil, and it is this latter quality that 
makes the cynic. The difference is well shown in the essay 
on George IV. included in this volume. The writer who could 
condemn the King to an eternity of infamy, while he had 
nothing but praise for Scott and Southey, was no cynic. 

Mr. Chesterton is at his best when he is speaking of 
Pendennis. Thackeray, he says, “ might almost have called it 
a novel with nothing else but a hero.” Arthur Pendennis “ is 
deliberately meant to be something more than a character, he 
isa type and asymbol. Nowhere else, I think, has Thackeray 
this epic breadth. The love of Clive for Ethel is the love of 
Clive for Ethel; the love of Dobbin for Amelia is the love of 
Dobbin for Amelia. But the love of Arthur Pendennis for 
Mise Fotheringay is First Love.” In his own way the Major 
is equally great. Thackeray put his whole strength into this 
study, and he succeeded in presenting, 

“in the person of a not unsuitable man, the fundamental truth 
that the worship of the world is a superstition, and has all the 
‘imitations of a superstition. Religious people speak of worldlings 
as gay and careless, but such religious people pay the worldlings 
far too high a compliment. Major Pendennis was not particularly 

gay; and he certainly was the very reverse of careless. He had 
to walk more cautiously and seriously than the adherent of any 

elaborate theology. Worldliness and the worldlings are in their 


aature solemn and timid. If you want carelessness you must.go 
to the martyrs.” 


be Major and Warrington are the two influences by which 
Arthur is alternately swayed. But there was no need to 
*pend equal labour on both portraits. To paint Warrington 
was by comparison an easy matter. Pendennis is under no 





illusions as to the superiority of his friend to his uncle, and 
no part of the trouble bestowed on the picture of the latter 
is wasted. It needed the thousand touches to explain Arthur's 
estimate of him,—so accurate,-and at the same time so 
deferential. 

When he comes to The Newcomes Mr. Chesterton's teuch 
does not seem so sure. He recognises, indeed, the exceptional 
place that Ethel Newcome holds in the Thackeray portrait- 
gallery. She is “the noblest of Victorian heroines.” But he 
does not lay stress enough upon the fact that she is Thackeray's 
only heroine. None of his other women can be placed on thy 
same level. Laura Bell comes nearest to her, but the distance 
between them is immense. It may be true that the public 
has largely forgotten all the Newcomes except one, the 
Colonel, who has “taken his place with Don Quixote, Sir 
Roger de Coverley, Uncle Toby, and Mr. Pickwick in that 
great catalogue of great attempts to capture and describe the 
almost eerie fascination of simplicity.” But if so, the publie 
deserves a severer censure than Mr. Chesterton has meted 
out to it. The one woman whom Thackeray painted, of 
whom it can be said that she “is really a vision” and 
“walks the world like a Diana,” ought to have escaped 
popular oblivion. Perhaps it is Barnes who has prejudiced 
readers against The Newcomes. And if so, it is, as Mr. 
Chesterton says, because as the story goes on he “slips out 
of the fingers of the writer and the reader.” As the “ young 
fashionable business man, who talks with a drawl when he is 
discussing levities, but drops his voice to a quieter and 
simpler note when he is talking business, and speaks quite 
good-naturedly, unaffectedly, and selfishly,” he is perfeet. 
When he beats his wife and lectures on “ Mrs. Hemans and 
the Poetry of the Domestic Affections”” he becomes common- 
place and improbable. “The truth is that Thackeray grew 
tired of him, and being tired he became convencionally 
exaggerative and melodramatic.” But why did Thackeray 
grow tired of him? The creator of Barry Lyndon and of 
Mrs. Mackenzie was not wont to lose interest in his charagters 
becausethey wereunlovable. Why did he feel differently towards 
Barnes Newcome and spoil his picture in consequence? The 
reason surely was that he had got bis heroine into a difficulty 
out of which he could see no other way. How was Ethel to 
be stopped from becoming Marchioness of Farintosh? The 
common reasons which deter a girl from making a great 
marriage with a man she neither loves nor respects were of 
no weight with her. She had persuaded herself that she was 
doing her duty to her family and her position. She must be 
made to see the misery of which such a union might be the 
cause, and to see it close at home. A less melodramatic Barnes 
would not have driven the weak and colourless little Clara 
to the decisive step, and so would not have provided the 
shocking example that Thackeray wanted. He is made 
exaggerated and inconsistent to rescue Ethel. “Saving the 
grace of God,” says Mr. Chesterton, “a dull, lifeless little 
cynic he would have remained to the end, and such men 
never put themselves absurdly in the wrong either by a parade 
of piety or an orgy of violence.” But for the necessity of the 
story, ‘lhackeray would have agreed with Mr. Chesterton, 
and would have gone on adding new perfections to the 
portrait of the “dull, lifeless little cynic” he had originally 
conceived him. 

Of Esmond Mr. Chesterton truly says that it is much the 
saddest of Thackeray's tales. What is worse, it is much the 
least interesting. It is a wonderful piece of imitative work, 
and his critic claims our admiration for it on the score of the 
marvel that “a man so apparently casual and conversational 
as Thackeray should have written so many thousand words 
without once using a word that might not have been used at 
the Court of Queen Anne.” The book bas other merits than 
these, but they do not outweigh the fact that the hero has no 
real hold upon the reader's affection, while the mature heroine 
whom he ultimately marries bas still less. Beatrix no doubt 
has an attractivenes of her own, but it is only the attractive- 
ness of a minx, and Mr. Lang has shown that the picture of 
the Old Pretender has not even the likeness which belongs to 
a caricature. Of The Virginians and Philip Mr. Chesterton 
justly says that they are the work of “a rich and reminiscent 
and strongly coloured autamn.” But though this is his criti- 
cism of them as wholes, he notes the greatness of particular 
passages in both :— 

“In comedy Thackeray never struck a smarter note than when 
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in The Virginians he created the terrible little Yankee Countess 
of Castlewood, who says with such a sweet smile to the savage old 
aunt, ‘ Now the Baronessand I are going to have such a nice talk’ ; 
or when in Philip he created the wretched Talbot Twysden, swagger- 
ing about clubs and saying, ‘No longer a hunting man myself. 
Lost my nerve, by George.’ And in ey om Thackeray never 
struck a deeper and more resounding note t that which salutes 
poor spiteful Mrs. Baynes, sitting as a sentinel outside the sick 
room of her alienated husband, or which notes with ironic 
vengeance the last dissolution of Beatrix Esmond.” 

Mr. Chesterton’s choice of extracts is not always beyond 
impeachment. Thus from Vanity Fair he takes the quarrel 
between Osborne and his father; from The Newcomes Lord 
Kew’s duel; from Esmond the conversations between Steele 
and Addison and between Addison and Harry Esmond on 
“The Campaign”; from The Virginians the performance of 
Douglas at Covent Garden. In each of these cases a better 
choice might have been made, and some extracts might have 
been added from the shorter stories. In the main, however, 
the work of selection has been judiciously done, and so far as 
Thackeray can be judged by samples, Mr. Chesterton’s readers 
have been well catered for. But the book will be most 
valued by those who do not go beyond the first thirty pages, 
and who treat these as an “Introduction” not so much to 
the pages that actually follow as to the larger world of 
Thackeray's whole work. 





THE REALITY OF WAR.* 
[COMMUNICATED. |] 

Tue title of this book strikes one at first as clumsy, then as 
possibly satirical, To speak of the reality of war seems as 
superfluous as to mention that of the sun which shines above 
us. But it is only at the first glance that there appears to be 
anything inappropriate about this title. The book is written 
in English by a retired British officer, and is therefore 
intended to appeal to a people that has been for a longer 
period than any other great nation without first-hand experi- 
ence of a vital struggle,—the one nation of which the mass is 
in ignorance of the true nature of war and regards it as a sort 
of accident. For those who passed their lives in the Mid and 
Later Victorian eras and those who are nearing the allotted 
span of life it may have been a happy ignorance. But they 
belong to the past. It is the future that lies before us; and 
for those who are near the prime of life, for those who are 
still children, and for the babes yet unborn this ignorance may 
prove not to be quite so happy. Whatever the many imme- 
diate and material advantages of the peace of the last century 
may have been to the Empire at large and to those then 
living—for Colonial wars cannot be included in the category 
of vital struggles—they are partially discounted by the 
indirect consequences which are only now beginning to be 
felt. Among these results are the lack of warning experience 
and the deterioration of national fibre engendered by the 
worship of material things and by the absence of the purging 
fires of war. If any proof of this deterioration be needed, it 
is sufficient to instance the general flabbiness of our policy, 
whether it be towards other nations or towards our own race. 
While this weakness masquerades under the cloak of benevo- 
lence and humane feeling, it is usually due to ignorance, actual 
cowardice, and the absence of all ideals that make for strength. 
It is only too necessary to impress the British nation with the 
fact that war is a real thing. 

Major Murray presents to us an abbreviation of Clausewitz’s 
‘monumental and comprehensive work, On War. In a series 
of twelve chapters, containing in all less than a hundred and 
twenty pages, he puts before us some of the great thinker’s 
leading ideas. As the first small collection of extracts in 
English, tne book is valuable enough in itself, considering the 
bulk of the three volumes of the original and the hurry and 
stress of modern life. But the author gives us more; he 
comments upon, and illustrates by modern instances, many of 
the points made by Clausewitz. The number of passages 
extracted is naturally small, but the selection is judicious, 
and should ensure that at any rate some of the thoughts of 
Clausewitz reach many who have neither the leisure nor the 
inclination to search for them in the original. 

Though On War is a classic, admittedly the first of all 
military works, and probably the foundation of the text-books 
of strategy and tactics in every army on the globe, it has 





* The Reality of War: an Introduction to “ Clausewitz.” 
Murray, late Gordon Highlanders. 


By Major Stewart L. 
London: Hugh Rees, {2s. 6d. | 








certainly been read by a comparativel limited number ar ax 
officers. It is lengthy, and studious ~ Aare ~eseuun 
characteristic of any class of the British nation, On ~s 
other hand, very many of Clausewitz’s dicta on the mili 
art are accepted principles, and are familiar to all oan 
through the indirect agency of the text-books. To the greater 
number of the rest of us, however, On War can hardly be 
described as being even a mere name. This ig g A 
detrimental to the accuracy and sanity of our national outlook 
in a very important direction,—a direction which will remain 
important till war ceases. 

The book has an introductory note from the pen of Professor 
Spenser Wilkinson. As whatever appears above the signature 
of this writer carries weight, it is a pity that be should quote 
Mr. Bernard Shaw on a military subject. Professor Wilkinson 
also seems to have quite missed the chief value of The 
Reality of War. He is mainly concerned in pointing ont 
how useful a study of Clausewitz will be to our officers, 
Now, though this is obvious, undeniable, and important, it 
is not in existing circumstances what is most important. Ag 
explained above, officers already have considerable knowledge 
of what Clausewitz has to say with regard to their own sphere 
of activity. There is far more in Clausewitz than is comprised 
in the mere soldier’s trade, and it is vital that those who are 
responsible for a policy which may lead to war, and for the 
preparation which will enable a nation to meet war when it 
does come, should have at least some vague idea of what the 
great authority hae to teach them. In Great Britain those 
who frame policies are not soldiers, nor are those who are 
responsible for preparation. No very deep knowledge of 
history is necessary in order to trace out cause and effect 
sufficiently to decide which has cost the British nation more in 
the past century,—the incompetence and failure of our armed 
forces to play their part in our many campaigns, or the 
incompetence and failure of our statesmen or politicians to 
carry out theirs. Comparisons—proverbially odious—are not 
always unprofitable. 

For us the real value of this book is that it exhibits so 
clearly Clausewitz’s contention that it is as necessary for the 
statesman to possess a certain knowledge of war as it is for 
the soldier, the two sorts of knowledge being complementary. 
Military operations depend for their success very largely on 
the work of the statesman, and many of our troubles in the 
past have been due to the fact that this has never been 
realised. In case of failure the soldier is made the scapegoat, 
and by the laws of his Service he is bound to remain silent. 
Of the two classes, the statesman has far more need to study 
Clausewitz—of whose writings he knows absolutely nothing— 
than has the soldier, who already knows a considerable 
amount. 

We have been accused of being an unmilitary nation; but, 
in view of the recent awakening to their responsibilities of 
Australia and New Zealand, the accusation applies less to 
some of the oversea branches of the Anglo-Saxon race than it 
does to the inhabitants of these islands. The last elections 
corroborate this, and an analysis of the amount of time and 
attention given by the orators of all shades of political 
opinion to the general subject of how the Empire is to be 
preserved—in a military sense—will show what infinitesimal 
importance the speakers imagine that the electorate attach to 
the subject. They are practised in gauging public interest- 
Yet we have advanced a little since the moment, not so long 
ago, when by “kind” and futile proposals of disarmament we 
inspired distrust in other nations at the Hague Conference, 
and laid ourselves open to a well-deserved snub. We naturally 
received the snub from the nation which produced Clausewitz, 
and is most saturated with his logic. We have also made 
progress since the time when the creation of a General Staff 
—in other words, of a military brain for the nation—was 
opposed on the ground that it might foster a spirit of 
militarism! But it is impossible to conceive that cases 
betraying such a dangerous misconception of things as they 
actually are could have occurred if those who were responsible 
for conducting national affairs had had any knowledge of the 
principles laid down by this great authority, 

It is undoubtedly a sound principle not to be too pessimistic, 
and to take full credit for any good qualities that one may 
possess, if only for self-encouragement. With this view, 
possibly, one of our leading soldiers has very recently, in a speech 
to a body of Territorials, referred to our national asset of 
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He instanced the frame of mind of the typical 
British recruit who joins the Army with a “ Teach-your-grand- 
mother-to-suck-eggs ” attitude of mind towards his command- 
“ae officer. Up toa point this tendency is a good symptom, 
but it should be kept in check by a consideration of what is 
so well described in a recently published book, The Valor of 
Ignorance. For these reasons, by far the most important 
chapters of Major Maurray’s book are s—Chap. 2, The 
Influence of Clausewitz on Modern Policy and War”; chap. 5, 
“The Magnitude of the Effort Required in Modern National 
War” (it is interesting to compare what is given here with 
what General Kuropatkin has to say); chap. 6, “ Public 
Opinion in War”; chap. 7, “The Nature of War”; chap. 8, 
“War as Policy.” The other chapters are valuable, but 
convey lessons chiefly to the soldier. The following, among 
many pregnant suggestions put forward by Major Murray in 
his “ Reflections,” seem specially worthy of notice :— 

“(Clausewitz wrote his book expressly for statesmen as well as 

soldiers. We may be sure, therefore, that the influence of 
Clausewitz on the Continent has penetrated the realm of policy 
little less widely than the realm of war. From this thought arise 
many reflections. It will be sufficient here to suggest one. I 
would suggest that we should regard every foreign statesman, 
especially in Germany, as, consciously or unconsciously, a disciple 
of Clausewitz. That is to say, we should regard him as a man 
who, underneath everything else, underneath the most pacific 
assurances for the present, considers war an unalterable part of 
policy. He will regard war as part of the ordinary intercourse of 
nations, and occasional warlike struggles as inevitable as com- 
mercial struggles. He will consider war also as an instrument of 
policy, which he himself may have to use, and to be studied 
accordingly. He will consider it not as a thing merely for speeches, 
but for practical use in furthering or defending the interests of 
his State. He will regard war as the means by which some day 
his nation shall impose its will upon another nation. He will be 
prepared to wait and wait, to make ‘ every imaginable preparation,’ 
and finally to let loose war in its most absolute and ruthless 
character, war carried out with the utmost means, the utmost 
energy, and the utmost effort of a whole nation-in-arms, deter- 
mined to achieve its political object and compel submission to its 
will by force. To talk to such a man of ‘the evils of war,’ or of 
‘the burden of armaments’; or to propose to him ‘ disarmament’ 
or ‘reduction of armed forces,’ and so forth can only appear to 
him as the result of ‘imperfect knowledge.’ He will not say so, 
but he will think so, and act accordingly. ‘To the partially 
instructed opponent of such a man one can only say, ‘Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’” 

It is of course difficult enough for a representative Govern- 

ment to prepare for or carry on war successfully or properly 

even when its individual members and the nation it serves 
have some knowledge of the tasks in front of them. When 
neither the nation nor its “leaders” have this knowledge the 
task appears to be almost hopeless. Some forcibly expressed 
ideas illustrative of how the matter strikes a professional 
soldier were recently put forward in a book entitled Repre- 

sentative Government and War, by Captain C. R. Ross, D.S.O. 

(Hutchinson and Co., 1903, 10s. 6d. net). 

Major Murray’s book is well arranged, and the reflections 
are suggestive, full of thought clearly put, and to the point. 
The reference on p. 11 to the liability of “fellows” to 
be “put off” by the very sight of a formula or anything 
“mathematical ” throws a light on a blot in our educational 
system. The writer is quite correct in his estimate of a 
common frame of mind. Be the fault where it may, far too 
many of our so-called educated men in all walks of life 
suffer—to their loss—from what might be called a blind 
“formulaphobia.” It is hardly correct to refer to the maps 
of foreign countries as “Ordnance maps” (p. 111). On p. 98 
for Book VII. of Clausewitz should be read Book VI.; while 
the date given for the Russian advance across the Danube 
appears to be a misprint. Not only should The Reality of 
War be in the possession of every military officer, but its 
contents should, until the arrival of the millennium, be in the 
mind of every thinking man who takes an intelligent interest 
in the future of his own country. The author is to be con- 
gratulated, both on his idea of producing this work, and on 
the way he has carried it out. He has played his part towards 
the common end. 


initiative. 





A FIRST GERMAN READER.* 
TxE Cambridge University Press has recently printed a small 
volume which is in many ways noteworthy. The name of its 
“Editor” is not given; it has not been advertised, nor is 
there any sign that it is for sale, while its title might easily 





*\4 First German Reader. Printed for the Editor. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 





tempt those who know what insipid stuff “First Readers” 
generally contain to fling it aside contemptuously. But those 
who once open it will not lay it down until they have read it 
through, and will then, we think, give it a place upon their 
shelves where it is never out of reach, For the “Editor,” as 
every lover of good letters will at once detect, is Professor 
J. E. B. Mayor, of Cambridge, the most venerable of 
English scholars, and one who has never yet printed 
anything but what was of the best. Nor has he here fallen 
below himself, for although in this volume he has done 
little more than collect and translate some hundred and 
eighty short extracts from German writers both in verse and 
prose, still his work has a marked character of its own, and, 
in spite of its modern form, seems to belong to the age in 
which the “wisdom-literature” of the Old Testament was 
compiled rather than to our own. “The words of the wise,” 
says Ecclesiastes, “are as goads,” and this collection of 
pointed sayings—Jacula Prudentum they are called on the 
title-page—has been brought together in the very spirit of 
the Hebrew sage. “And further by these, my son, be 
admonished ” might aptly be its motto, and its aim is to “ set 
in order words of truth,” not necessarily easy words but 
rather such as will “ give to the young man knowledge and 
discretion.” Here, for instance, is something from Richard 
Rothe’s Stille Stunden :—“Sonderbare Menschen, denen in 
demselben Verhiiltniss, wie die Welt ihnen gross wird, Gott 
klein wird!” And again in a different vein :—* The clearness 
of a conviction is the best safeguard against bluster in its 
advocacy.” The words are simple enough, but they are at 
once weighty with thought and winged with thought so that 
they penetrate and go home. Or take these lines of Feodor 
Lowe :— 
“ Wenn du fiir dich nur lebst,—die Welt vergisst, 

Sobald du tot, dass du gewesen bist. 

Leb’ fiir die Menscheit, und dir wird gegeben 

Schon hier auf Erden ein unsterblich Leben. 

Live for thyself, and thee, when once unseen, 

Men will forget; as thou hadst never been. 

Live for thy neighbour—thy unselfish merit 

Shall, e’en on earth, immortal life inherit.” 
And this “Prayer” of Riickert, the thought of which goes 
back to Plato :— 

“Das Gute, das wir nicht erbitten, sende, 

Wenn’s kann geschehn ; 
Und gniidiglich das Bése von uns wende, 
Das wir erflehn.” 

Here too is something, surely, that makes its way into the 
mind and stays there. And although the force of such 
sayings may not at once be felt fully, yet they are not 
beyond the partial apprehension even of the young, while 
if it is true that it is in youth that the mind most 
readily assimilates new thoughts, is it not of supreme 
importance that at least some of the thoughts with 
which it is from the first made familiar should be great 
and lofty ones?’ That, at any rate, was the opinion of the 
ancient world. On that point the Hebrew, the Hellene, and 
the Roman were at one. But to-day we have in education 
taken to feebler methods. Because “strong meat” is not for 
babes, we have taken to giving not “milk” but milk-and- 
water to those who are no longer infants and whom we are 
rearing to be men. The aim of the modern school-book is too 
often to provide not what is best but what is easiest, while 
the modern schoolmaster thinks that because he deals with 
boys he must become puerile, and that he should come down 
to the level of his pupils rather than raise them to his 
own, forgetting that by such means we can only produce 
pygmies :— 

“ Mit Kindern brauchst du nicht dich kindisch zu geberden ; 
Wie sollen sie, wenn du ein Kind bist, Manner werden ? 
Alswie der Mann das Kind, liebt auch das Kind den Mann: 
Nur der erzieht’s, wer es zu sich heraufziehn kann.” 

That, assuredly, is a better maxim for teachers and a sounder 
rule for education. All real “upbringing” (erziehen) is 
“uplifting” (heraufziehen), and it is just because this book, 
unlike most “ Readers,” aims high that it deserves attention. 
It may possibly not be wholly practical, for Professor Mayor, 
with a generous optimism, credits all students with his own 
zeal; but the ideal which it sets up is the only true one, and 
we trust that the Syndics of the University Press will not 
allow this volume to perish in obscurity. “‘As good almost 
kill a man,” says Milton, “as kill a good book”; and this is 
emphatically a good book, alike for the young and for the old. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF ITALIAN SCULPTURE* 
Tn1s is a very interesting book, especially in its earlier 
chapters. These deal with that dark and mysterious subject, 
the emerging of Italian art out of the ruins of Roman 
civilisation. Modern research is showing us that the old 
theory that the Remans had no art of their own, but merely 
copied the Greeks, is untenable. It would have been found to 
be so long ago if the writers on the subject had been sculptors, 
and not historians and antiquaries. The fact is important, 
because, the genius for sculpture being native, it explains 
how it was that out of the wreck of the Empire and 
the darkness which fell upon Italy there arose so quickly 
« school of artists. Though influenced from outside, these 
were yet able to establish Italian art on a firm and individual 
basis. The introduction to the book before us gives a good 
uecount of that difficult period before 1100. Here are traced 
the influences which acted on the arts before the coming of 
such a man as Antelami, who worked at the end of the 
century, and who is one of the first definitely Italian 
sculptors. The book treats of sculpture neither through 
the biographies of the artists, nor strictly chronologically. 
The plan pursued is to take the chief departments of 
the art, such as portraiture, anatomy and the nude, and 
religious thought, and to develop these in separate sections. 
For instance, the various conceptions of the statues of David 
are contrasted, and very interesting is the double page of 
illustrations showing side by side the figures of Donatello, 
Verrocchio, Michelangelo, and Bernini. This last sculptor 
has a good deal of attention devoted to him. It is impossible 
to deny his enormous ability and power if we can put aside 
the disgust he so often arouses. This is particularly so in 
the case of “The Ecstasy of St. Theresa” in Rome, which 
Lord Balcarres aptly describes as a study of hysterics. The 
Angel of Death might indeed be described as a “ Narcisetto 
Adoncino d’Amor.” Lord Balecarres makes the interesting 


suggestion that the Lombard with his force of character and 
perseverance was of great use in giving coherence to the 
wreckage he not only found but made, and by his qualities 
helped the Italian spirit in art to assert itself anew. 





THE LONDON HOSPITAL.+ 
THe London Hospital had its beginning at a time when the 
public interest in this form of charitable activity had revived 
after a long period of suspension, the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It was, indeed, greatly needed. In 1740 there was 
searcity, if not famine, wheat standing at 56s. the quarter, an 
amount that must be nearly doubled to translate it into a 
modern value, and in the same year the mortality of London 
rose to thirty thousand eight hundred and eleven, not far off 
eighty in the thousand, as against seventeen, which may be 
taken as the present figure. In 1741 there was a great 
epidemic of typhus, a disease now practically extinct, and 
in the January of that year the London Dispensary had 
set to work. Naturally it was a day of small things. 
The rent of the house taken was £16. When this bad 
been furnished and the materia medica provided “there 
was one shilling in the Bank.” In about half-a-year, 
however, larger quarters were required, and a house 
at £25 rent was taken. It may be noted that one of the 
Committee which managed affairs in these early days 
was a Buxton, and in the hundred and seventy years that 
have passed since then the name has seldom been missing. 
The first year's income was £298 14s. 6d., the expenditure 
£206 5s. 6d..—soap costing 10s. 6d.! In 1908 water alone cost 
£296, and the spring cleaning £2,924. The Hospital, into 
which the Dispensary was developed, was opened in 1757. It 
had then a hundred and sixty-one beds—the plans showed 
three hundred and fifty, but funds were wanting—there are 
now close upon a thousand. The story of this growth is 
interesting in the extreme, but we can mention only some 
leading events in it,—the opening of the medical school in 
1783; the reorganisation of the nursing staff, a reform which, 
as we look from our present standpoint, seems to have been 
strangely delayed; and the great antiseptic revolution which 
is connected with the name of Lord Lister. Of all the events 
in the history of medicine this is perhaps the most important. 





* The Evolution o By Lord Balcarres. London: John 
Murray. ([2ls. net. 
tA Heat of the London Hospital. By E. W. Morris. London: Edward 


Arnold. [66 


Italian Sculpture. 





Se 
Many figures might be quoted in proof. In Gir William 
Blizard’s time—it may be given as the date of the medical 
school—a bed was occupied for sixty days on an ay , 
this is now lowered to nineteen. But the increase of expense 
is very large: the scrupulous cleaning of the surgical instry. 
ments wears them out in a fifth of the time for which the 
once served. Mr. Morris has much to say about ingesan 
questions affecting the future of hospitals. This we must 
leave. A word, however, about rating may be not out of 
place. He naturally thinks it a great hardship that the 
Hospital should pay £1,700 in rates. But the remedy is not 
to be found in making hospitals rate-free. This would be 
to tax the rest of the Union. 





GROCERS.* 


THE grocers, or grossers—it is one of the many common 
words of which we do not know the derivation for certain— 
became a regularly incorporated body in the second half of 
the fourteenth century. From 1376 onwards they elected 
representatives on the Common Council; in 1383 they had 
as many as eight members of the Court of Aldermen,—Mr. 
Rees explains that the number given by Bishop Stubbs 
and others, sixteen, is made up by including ex-Aldermen. 
Anyhow, they were a very wealthy and important trade, 
The grocer of the fourteenth century did not, it is true, sel] 
the variety of articles which his successor of to-day is 
accustomed to “stock”; he would have come, if he had, 
into violent collision with the vintners and other trades with 
whom he lived at peace. Originally he was a pepperer and 
spicer; the menu of a mediaeval banquet shows that those 
names meant a good deal. Generally speaking, the patron of 
the grocer in the Middle Ages (which, by the way, were coming 
to an end when Mr. Rees speaks of them as beginning) was 
the wealthy man; now this tradesman is indispensable to the 
labourer and artisan; if there is but one shop in a village, itis 
sure to be his. It is one of the many proofs of how Free-trade 
has raised the standard of living. Among the interesting things 
which Mr. Rees has brought out by his laborious research is 
the jealous care which the traders of the days when the Guilds 
most flourished took, not only of themselves, but of their 
customers. This is one of the most striking things in the vivid 
picture of city life as the middle classes lived it in Plantagenet 
and Tudor times. Mr. Rees has dug into old diaries and 
records, gives us in abundance figures and prices, while not 
forgetting from time to time to throw curious sidelights on 
the customs of trade. This toil is not apparent in his lucid 
and easy style, but we can see that we should not have got what 
he gives us without it. Among specially interesting items 
are the accounts of the ingenious Stoddart—what a delight it 
would have been for a chartered accountant to get hold of 
them!—and the chapter on tokens. In his second volume 
Mr. Rees reviews modern developments, and brings the 
story of the trade down to the era of the great trading 
associations. The Grocers’ Company has now practically 
nothing to do with the trade, but it has a good record for its 
dealing with the large income which it possesses. 





NOVELS. 
THE EXILES OF FALOO.+ 
Wuat becomes of uncaught criminals and highly placed dis- 
reputables who have made England too hot to hold them? In 
one of the illustrated books of travel by Edward Lear there is 
a remarkable passage in which he describes his meeting, in 
the interior of Albania, a well-known Englishman who had 
mysteriously disappeared a few years before. Mr. Barry 
Pain’s book supplies another solution in the discovery by 
one of these broken men of a refuge in the Pacific, to 
which he subsequently attracts others of the same kidney. 
The island of Faloo has the double advantage of being 
at once remote and independent—there is no danger of 
extradition—to say nothing of the charm of the scenery 
and the comparative salubriousness of the climate. Here, 
then, Sir John Sweetling establishes the Exiles’ Club, a 
residential establishment for Englishmen who have been 
obliged to fly their country. No ingqnisitions are made into 
morals, but eompanionableness is an important qualification, 





* The Grocery Trade: its History and Romance, By J. Aubrey Rees. 2 vols 
Lendon: Duckworth and Co. (2s. net.) 


+ The Briles of Faloo. By Barry Pain, London: Methuen aad Co. [6s.] 
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and the possession of ready money is indispensable. For 


although the members have all come into conflict with the law, 
they are all expected to live according to rule, and in point of 
formality there is little to choose between the regulations of 
the Exiles’ Club and those of clubs in Piccadilly and Pall Mall. 
The trade of the island is in the hands of “King Smith,” a 
native of great ability, who is financed by the leading exiles, 
and has rendered himself so indispensable that at the opening 
of the story he has been proposed for election at the club. 
His rejection, however, affects him little, for his position is 
astrong one, and the hostility of the natives—over whom he 
has great influence—to the more ill-conditioned members of the 
club renders it still stronger. At this juncture a yacht arrives 
at Faloo containing Mr. Lechworthy, a prominent Radical 
humanitarian and newspaper proprietor deeply interested in 
mission work, and his niece, Hilda Auriol. Lechworthy is taken 
to the club by one of the members, a disreputable clergyman 
who passes himself off as a missionary, and there recognises in 
another, Bassett by name, an absconding solicitor. Bassett 
anticipates the worst, and tries to shoot Lechworthy on his 
way back to the yacht. He is foiled, however, by the timely 
intervention of ‘King Smith,” who welcomes Lechworthy as 
the destined means of achieving his independence, and invites 
him and his niece to stay at his palace. There Hilda falls 
dangerously ill, and the King is obliged to summon one of 
the “exiles,” Dr. Soames Pryce, to attend her. Pryce is a 
man of ability and courage. He is also the only one of the 
exiles about whose character there is any doubt. He has 
apparently cast in his lot whole-heartedly with the rest of 
the gang, and has verbally pledged himself to a scheme for 
senttling Lechworthy’s yacht. But having saved Hilda’s 
life and fallen in love with her, he goes over to the other 
camp. To tell more of the plot in detail would be to discount 
the interest of perusal. It is enough to say that Lechworthy 
is gradually converted to King Smith’s scheme of “ making 
his own little island a refuge for some remnant of his race 
against the devastating inroad of an unsuitable civilisation,” 
but that its execution is indefinitely postponed by a sudden 
rising of the natives in which the Exiles’ Club is blotted out 
in fire and massacre, and King Smith is hard put to it to 
save the lives of his guests, 


The Exiles of Faloo is not exactly a pleasant or a cheerful 
story. The proceedings of the Exiles’ Club are not lacking 
in humorous incidents, but the relief thus provided is not 
adequate to conquer the repulsion excited by this elaborate 
study in degeneracy. The extreme callousness of Sir John 
Sweetling strikes us as improbable. The real interest of the 
book resides in the portraits of Lechworthy, King Smith, and 
the doctor. Lechworthy is deserving of special notice because 
he is a variant on the type of Radical humanitarian satirised in 
Mr. Montague’s brilliant novel, A Hind Let Loose, in the person 
of Pinn, the editor of the Stalwart. Lechworthy is a mixture 
of conscientiousness, genuine philanthropy, and fanaticism. 
But whereas Pinn remains unchanged, Lechwortby’s point of 
view is profoundly modified by his personal experiences in 
the clash of degeneracy and barbarism which he witnesses at 
close quarters. The conversion, or rescue, of Dr. Pryce is 
perhaps rather harder to follow, but we must remember that 
he is a man who has been embittered by a punishment wholly 
disproportionate to an offence committed from a chivalrous 
if misguided motive. Up to the point of the arrival of 
Lechworthy he is more or less justified in his assertion that 
he had suffered lees from the sins of Faloo than he did from 
the virtues of his own country. As for King Smith, his 
mingled ruthlessness and gratitude render him a striking 
figure. Experience hardly justifies the conception of a 
native who is at once so civilised and yet so loyal to the 
traditions of his race. But the circumstances of the plot are 
so fantastical that it is hard to draw any definite moral from 
the story, or to treat it as a serious satire on our relations 
with subject races. It is best regarded as an ingenious, 
sonntentie, but irresponsible fantasia on an impossible 

eme, 





. Franklin Kane. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick (Mrs. Basil de 
& lin ourt). (Edward Arnold. 6s.)—It must be said at once that 
the interest of this etory lies entirely in the definition of 
character. There are practically no incidents, at least only such 
“* are caused by the various changes of feeling on the part of 
the dramatis personae. The novel is primarily concerned with an 


American cosmopolitan spinster, Miss Althea Jakes, of about 
twenty-five years of age, who, taking a great fancy to an English 
girl, tries the effect of hiring an English country house and 
settling down in England. Complications are brought about by a 
pleasant and debonair cousin of Helen Buchanan’s, who, not 
perceiving that his charming relative is head-over-ears in love 
with him, thinks it would be good for the family finances for him 
to marry Althea, The Franklin Kane of the title is a small, insig- 
nificant-looking American with a great heart, who is, and always has 
been, in love with Althea. Out of these not very promising materials 
Miss Sedgwick contrives to construct a most interesting story; and 
if the final outcome is somewhat disappointing, it cannot be said to 
be untrue to life. The only thing which rings a little false is that 
the devoted Franklin, when Althea is engaged to her Englishman, 
is persuaded to propose to Helen in order to furnish her with the 
means of subsistence after her aunt’s death. In the course of these 
fiangailles de convenance he falls desperately in love with his 
betrothed. Now the author has described Franklin as a man 
capable of a great passion and a great constancy, and the reader 
by the time that he reaches the later chapters of the book will 
have become so fond of him as to be rather disconcerted by his 
falling away from this ideal. The story is exceedingly well 
written, and the minor characters are sketched with vividness 
and distinction. 


READABLE Novets.—Royal Lovers: the Adventures of Two 
Empresses. By Héléne Vacaresco. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)— 
None but crowned heads are allowed to appear in this story 
but the taste may be questioned which takes as a foundation for 
fiction the history of one of the most beautiful and unfortunate 
Empresses of modern times.——Margot Munro. By M. E. Hughes. 
(Same publishers. 6s.)—A modern novel of life in the provinces. 
It is to be hoped that it is the printer, and not the author, who 
believes that a “ barometer” registers 80 deg. in the shade.—— 
The Southerner. By Nicholas Worth. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—A 
story of the Southern States of America in the years after the 
war. It is well written, and the opening chapters are especially 
interesting. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—__~——_ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ]} 





The Strength of England. By J. W. Welsford,M.A. (Longmans 
and Co. 5s. net.)—Sir John Seeley said something to the effect 
that history was the politics of the past. Mr. Welsford’s book is 
a case in point. He gives it the sub-title of “ A Politico-Economic 
History of England,” and he means it to have a close bearing on 
the politics of to-day. Its speciality is the relation between 
the trade and the political actions of the European nations. 
Naturally the standpoint is England, but a careful account is 
taken of England’s relations with other countries, the Low 
Countries being, it may be said, the most important. Mr. 
Welsford, whose premature death we join with Dr. Cunningham 
in deploring—Dr. Cunningham has written an appreciative 
preface—was a Tariff Reformer, or, to use the more expressive 
word, a Protectionist. So of Henry VII. he says:—* If it is 
possibly too much to claim for Henry VII. the inauguration of 
the protective policy, he and his descendants made England great 
by loyally adhering to it.” Indeed, he seems to doubt whether 
a Free-trader can feel any genuine pleasure in England’s great- 
ness. In the “ Envoi” addressed to “ British Free Traders” we 


read :— 


“ If you are doubters, pray forgive what's said 


n praise of England.” 
Apart from this, though it affects more or less the whole book, 
there is much to be learnt from this history. Many things are 
put in a new light; the economical aspect of the monastic v. 
secular controversy is one of them. We may not accept Mr, 
Welsford’s conclusion, but it is impossible to read his work without 
profit. 


By Thomas Hancock Nunn, M.A. 
Mr. Nunn was one 
working of the Poor 


A Council of Social Welfare. 
(Penny and Hull, Leman Street, E. 
of the Commissioners who inquired into the 
Law. This “note” refers especially to activities in supplement of 
or substitution for Poor Law methods which have been at work at 
Here there has been a co-operation of “ Churches, 
Charities, and Friendly Societies.” The principles which have 
been followed, and the results attained, are well worth study. We 
cannot attempt an epitome of the exposition which this pamphlet 


ls. net 


Hampstead. 





supplies. Some details, however, of a form of help for which the 
Poor Law machinery is inadequate or worse may be given. This 
is rescue work. A fallen woman applying to the Union is almost 
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certain to fall into further degradation. If she is to be helped, it 
must be on very different lines. Here is a summary of results. 
In 1905-8 eighty-six cases were dealt with (of these twenty-two 
are described as of “sub-normal intellect,” and seven as “ feeble- 
minded”). Twenty-one remain in the Institution. The rest are 
thus accounted for: doing well in service, &c., nineteen; doing 
fairly, seventeen ; restored to family, twelve; married, eight; 
dead, one ; unsatisfactory, eight. Of the same number taken into 
the Union and discharged in due course, the proportion in the last 
category would have been eighty rather than eight. 





Essays on Modern Novelists. By William Lyon Phelps. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s. net.)—We have said more than once that it is 
an unprofitable thing to criticise criticism. "We shall not, there- 
fore, notice Professor Phelps’s essays otherwise than by descrip- 
tion, though we may say generally that they are well worth 
reading. It is interesting to observe the choice of examples. We 
find seven English writers (William de Morgan, Alfred Ollivant, 
Thomas Hardy, R. L. Stevenson, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Rudyard 
Kipling, and Richard Blackmore under the title of “Lorna 
Doone,” his one great novel). There are two Americans (Mark 
Twain and W. D. Howells), one Norwegian (Bjérnson), one 
Pole (Sienkiewicz), and one German (Sudermann). It is curious 
that no Frenchman finds a place. Zola and Daudet can hardly be 
ignored when one writes of “ modern novelists.” 


The Bardon Papers. Edited by Conyers Read, Ph.D. (The 
Camden Society.)—The papers (so called from having been for 
many years kept at a house of this name in Somersetshire) are 
concerned with the imprisonment, trial, and execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots. The first is dated May, 1572, the last (notes in 
Sir Christopher Hatton’s handwriting made in preparation for a 
speech to be delivered in the House of Commons) February, 
1588-89. It will be remembered that Mary took refuge in England 
in 1568, and was executed in February, 1587. A very lucid account 
of the whole relation of Mary to Elizabeth and English politics 
is to be found in Dr. Read’s introduction. 





In the Foreign Legion. By Erwin Rosen. (Duckworth and Co. 
‘7s. 6d. net.)—After a varied career in which, as he frankly con- 
fesses, he did not make the best of his opportunities, our author 
was driven to enlist in the Foreign Legion, the military force 
which France employs to do hard fighting for which she will not 
or cannot use her conscripts. And this is the account of his 
experiences. Of one thing he speaks with high praise. The 
teaching is excellent; it makes a man efficient, if there is any 
material for efficiency in him. Of everything else the description 
is nothing less than amazing. Surely it would be worth while, not 
to speak of other considerations, for France, if she thinks fit to 
have the force, to take more account of it,—in plain words, to 
treat it better. The smallness of the pay is almost incredible. 
Five contimes a day! something less than a halfpenny! And 
when a man has served for three years—the period of engagement 
is five—he is raised to ten, or something less than a penny. 
If, therefore, a man spends nothing, and incurs no fines—it is 
difficult to say which is the more unlikely—he leaves the service 
with the magnificent remuneration for five years of toil and 
fighting of five pounds! What would the miles Luculli have said 
to that? It is interesting to inquire how this body is made up. 
Fifty-seven per cent. come from Germany, Alsace contributing 
forty-five as against twelve from the rest of the Empire; the other 
proportions are Swiss eight, Belgians seven, Frenchmen five, 
Spaniards five, Italians five, Austrians four, Dutch four, and 
various countries, England possibly among them, five. 


Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench. (Dean and 
Son. 7s. 6d. net.)—In the Parliamentary part of this volume we have 
(1) biographical notices of all Members returned to Parliament in 
the recent Election ; and (2) a return of all constituencies return- 
ing Members, with the polls, the votes polled at the Election of 
1906, and the number of the electorate, together with the 
population. Then follows a list of Peers and Peeresses, and then 
notices of the Judges of superior and inferior Courts, Colonial 
Judges, &c. 





New Eprrions.—The Philosophical Theory of the State. By 
Bernard Bosanquet. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.)—To this 


edition, which follows the first at an interval of about ten years, 
Mr. Bosanquet has prefixed an introduction in which he deals 
with the question how far his theory fits the actual State of the 
modern world. This essay, which covers about twenty pages, is 
well worth study. The most important question of the day may 
be said to be: What may the State be legitimately and usefully 
As a matter of fact, while 


expected to do for its citizens? 








tra. 
relinquishing certain provinces of life occupied by the ancient 
polis, “it plays a greater part than the City-State in its prime.” 
The more true this is, the more important it is to be clear about its 
real functions. The laissez faire policy was at least not active] 
mischievous ; Socialism spells ruin. History of the British = 
By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Vol. I. (Same publishers. - 
net.)—After an interval of ten years we have the first volume of a 
new edition of this important work. So far it is reproduced gub, 
stantially as it was; the author, however, will work in new 
material that he has found as occasion may require.— History of 
Gardening in England. By the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil, (John 
Murray. 12s. net.)—This is a third edition, and exhibits cop. 
siderable revision and addition as compared with the first issue 
which appeared in 1896.——With this may be mentioned Th, 
Culture of Vegetables and Flowers from Seeds and Roots, by 
Sutton and Sons, the Fourteenth Edition (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., 5s. net). 
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TRADE-MARK. 8 or 4 Royal Exchange, EC 





EARLSWOOD ASYLUM, THE NATIONAL TRAINING 
HOME FOR THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT. 


Founded 1847, Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
500 Inmates. 600 could be received did Funds permit. 
Already treated over 4,000. 
£15,000 per annum required in VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS foi 
Free Cases only. 
Under STATE INSPECTION, but receives no STATE HELP. 








“WE PLEAD FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT PLEAD FOB 
THEMSELVES.” 


Protect the weak and defenceless, 





Contributions received by :— 
Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
36 King William Street, London Bridge, EO 
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Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEwWIHS, 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 





20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHONE— 
Intimidad, London. 


$787 Gerrard. 








AN EVENT OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


Story & Txicas, of 152 to 156 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., are offering the whole 
of their enormous Stock of Antique, Superior 
Second-hand and Modern Furniture at reduc- 
tions which will effect a saving to the 
purchaser of from 15% to 50%. For 
reasons, see Sale Catalogue containing 1000 
Bargains, 





WRITE FOR A COPY AT ONCE. 


STORY & TRIGGS. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


152 to 156 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 
Hear St. Paui’s and Blackfriars Station. 


THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


MOTOR-CAR, CARRIAGE AND HORSE, AND 





GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE . . 
Chief Office: 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
OBESITY 


AND ITS DISCOMFORT CAN BE AVOIDED 
by replacing your Bread and Toast with 
KALARI BISCUITS. 


NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 


Send for a Sample and Booklet. 


CALLARD & CO., Food Specialists, 
90 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Write Now. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
&@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROCK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,009. 





Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


Right Hon. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Incom> Tax ts 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 

life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 

ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 





Fall particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Odices or Agents, ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





The First 
6 Cylinder, 


Still the 
Best... 


45 H.P. 6 Cyl. 
NOISELESS 


NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIiER 


(Under R.A.C. official observation.) 










Proved its economy and efficiency 

by averaging 19.93 miles per gallon 

of petrol over hilly and bad roads. 
~—Vide R.A.C. Certificate. 


BRITISH , S. F. EDGE (1907) Ltd., . THREE YEARS’ 
BUILT * 14 New Burlington St., London, W. * GUARANTEE. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


SPEEDILY CURE 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, HEARTGURN, 
IMPURE BREATH, DIARRHGA, &c. 

PREVENT MANY AN ILLNESS. Hichly recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession, Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, Is., 2s., and 4s, per tin; 
Powder, 2s, and 4s, per bottle; Lozenges, Is, 14d. tin, 
CHARCOAL CHOCOLATES.-Uigchly nutritious and digestible May be 
enjoyed by those who find that ordinary chocolates cause indivestion or 
acidity. Recommended for children, Sold in tins, ls. each 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Strect, London, W. 


MURRAY’S SEEDS. 


Interesting Catalogue (S90) free. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS have a World-wide reputation for purity. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS are unequalled for Productiveness. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS are extremely reasonable. 
JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Seed and Culb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, &.E. 


HAMPTON S 






Niew Designs for the coming 
Spring now on view. 
Please Write for Patterns, sent free— 


a!so Suggestive Schemes and Estimates. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd., have no cennect’on whatsoever 


with any other furnishing hou.« 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


i Ga W. C.), Practical Hints to Young Engineers on Indian Railways, 
(Spon) net 3/6 


oan (Mrs. S.), A Splendid Heritage, cr 8vo..... 6/0 


Beard (C. H.), Ophthalmic Surgery, 8vo "“(Rebman) net 22/0 
Bradbrook (W.), The Parish Register, 16mo (Simpkin) net 2/6 
British Antarctic Expedition, 1907-9: Report on the Scientific Investiga- 
tions, Vol. L, Biology, 4to Heinemann) net 
Burland (J. B. H.), The Secret of Enoch Seal, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 
Bussell (F. W.), Marcus Aurelius, and the Later Stories (T. & T. Clark) 
Candler (E.), The Mantle of the East, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 
Cannan (G.), Devious Ways, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 
Chailley (J.), Administrative Problems of British India, 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Channon {E. M.), A Street Angel, er 8V0 .............cccccceeeceeee (Hutchinson) 6 
Copinger (W. A. }, Heraldry Simplified, i 8 ..(Sherratt & Hughes) net 10/6 
Copping (A. E.), Jolly in Germany, cr 8vo.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Cran (Mrs. G.), A Woman in Canada, 8vo . (J. Milne) net 
Dawson (R.), The Crooked Spur, cr 8vo . (Alston Rivers) 
Dingwall (G. C.), Experimental Geography, cr 8vo .. (Bell) 
Evans (R. D.), An Admiral’s Log, 8vo (Appleton) net 
Farrie (H.), Highways and Byways in ry. iterature vlatennesee & — net. 
Francis (M. E.), The Wild Heart, cr 8vo ..(Smith & Elder) 
Freshfield (F. H.), At All Hazards, cr 8vo (G. Allen) 
Gillette (H. P.) and Dana (R. T.), Cost Keeping ber =} 
Engineering, 8vo (Spon) net 
Grein (J. 'T.), A Dream ‘of Charity, cr 8vo ..... (Nash) net 
Henson (H. H. ), Westminster Sermons, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) net 
How to Obtain Our Own, edited by H. B. True, cr 8vo...(L. N. Fowler) net 
Huntingdon (H1.), An Apprentice to Truth, cr 8vo ... (Put: 
Huntly (H1.), Kami-No- Michi, er 8vo . 
Hurst (J. W.), Successful Poultry Production, cr 8vo 
In After Days, by Various Authors, cr 8vo 
Jeffs (H.), Modern Minor Prophets, cr 8vo .... 
Jones (A.), History of Gruffydd ap Cynan, 8vo (Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Kirkman (M. M.), The Romance of Alexander the Prince, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 
Kirkman (M. M.), The Romance of Alexander the King, cr 8vo...(Simpkin) 
Kirkman (M. M.), The Romance of Alexandcrand Rosana, cr8vo (Simpkin) 
Lane (Mrs. J.), According to Maria, er 8vo (Lane) 
Leighton (R.), Dogs and All About Them, cr 8vo.. (Cassell) net 
Petit (R.). How to Build an Aeroplane, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 
Pycraft (W. P.), A History of Birds, 8vo (Methuen) net 
Ramsey (0.), The Romance of Olga Aveling, er 8vo .. = (Long) 
Rivington (7. A.), How to Teach and Catechise, cr 8vo .... “(L. Pitman) net 
Rivoira (G. T.), Lombardic Architecture, 2 vols. 4to (Heinemann) net 
Roberts (G.), Salvation throuch Atonement, cr 8vo .......... owbray) net 
Robinson (C. H.), Interpretation of the Character of C hrist to Non- 
Christian Races, er 8vo....... (Longmans) net 
Russell (G. W. E.), Sketches and Snapshots, 8vo.........(Smith & Elder) net 
Samaritan Liturgy (The), edited by A. E. Cowley, 2 vols. 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 63/0 
Savoia (H.), Metallography Applied to Siderurgic Products, 12mo (Spon) net 
Schinz (A.), Anti-Pragmatism, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 
Schwarz (E. H. L.), Causal Geology, 8vo (Blackie) net 
Sichel (W.), Sterne: a Study, cr 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 
Stopes (M. C.), A Journal from Japan, 8vo.. Blackie) net 
Syrett (N.), Olivia L. Carew, cr 8vo aes & Windus) 
Thomas (H. H.), The Ideal Garden, er 8vo.. (Cassell) net 
‘Turner (G. F.), The Princess of the Snows, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Tutt (J. W.), Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, Vol. X., 8vo 
(Sonnenschein) ret 
(Smith & Elder) 


12/6 


(Harper) net 


60 
26 
63/0 
2/6 


3/6 
10/6 


Tynan (K.), Betty Carew, cr &vo 
Waineman (P.), The Wife of Nicholas Fleming, cr 8vo.. (Methuen) 
Warden (G.), Stand and Deliver, cr 8vo. (F. V. White) 
Weigall (A. E. P.), Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt, 8vo 
(W. Blackwood) net 
Wheeler (H. F. B.) and Broadley (A. M.), The War in Wexford (Lane) net 
Whisver (A.), King and Cantive, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
White (E.), The Heart of Hindustan, er 8vo... (Methuen) 60 
Wiskigter (C. F.), Suggestion: its Law and Application ‘W.N. Fowler) net 8/6 
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(To Ola Dienleen and Others. \— 

Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For 
full particulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esa., ‘‘ Ortygia,”’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England ; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


VOR SALE. _PERTHSHIRE, STRATHYRE— 
“TMMERIAC H,”’ Desirable Villa rear station for Sale. Two public, 

5 d drooms, servants’ rooms; large garden. Latest sanitary conveniences. 
Beautiful healthy locality near many lochs. Ground burdens only 5s. Price to 
€ ten se about £750,—WM. T HOMSON and SON, Solicitors, Callander. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


T ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
COURSES IN HOME SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for t the post of LECTURER in HYGIENE, 
in succession to Miss Alice Ravenhill. Post-graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses, including practical work and its organization, will be required. The 
appointment is for half-time. Salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three testimonials, should be 
received by the SEC RETARY, 13 Kensington Square, W., not later than 
Monday, April 4th. 


A TECHNICAL INSTITUTE in London REQUIRES a an 
_ Educated Gentleman as SECRETARY at a commencing salary of £200 
er annum; general secretarial and organising experience is essential and a 

nowledge of French and German is desirable ; he would be responsible for the 
general conduct of the business.—Applications should be made by letter, stating 
age and qualifications, and enclosing copies of testimonials, and should be received 
not later than April lith, Box 324, care of BROWN'’S, 17 Tothill Street, West- 
minster. 


PPPRerorD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


A RESIDENT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS will be REQUIRED in 
September. 
Applicants should be University Graduates, trained or experienced, Salary 
£50 to £100, according to qualifications. 
Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL. 
SSISTANT-MASTER WANTED for. Preparatory Work 
in good School in Berks. Must be a University Graduate and good at 
from £100, resident.—Apply, with full particulars, to “ C. C.,” 
‘aton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 





games. Sa 
cjo J. and J, 





——___._..__. 
pock.Linetor SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 
APPOINTMENT OF 1 tf OF HEAD-MASTER. 


There will be a Vacancy for a Head-Mast Master of the 
the Midsummer Term. "applicants must have grades arty Cina the the end ot 
at one of the Universities i Le Great Britain. Honours 
oys from this ool have for many years t 
ont and Cambridge. wrt y y past distinguished themselves at 
e remuneration wi made up of a fixed salary and ca itation 
ranteed to amount t ther to not less than £500 per . fee, 
board oat sestdance in the r’s house Per annum, and ale 
pplications show sent not later than the 3lst March 
by not more than three recent testimonials, to arch, 1910, accompanied 
‘THOMAS ROBSO 


N, 
Pocklington, _ York. Clerk to the Govienen,_ 


die GOVERNORS OF GIGGLESWICK oe 
owing to the a Ie of Mr. W. W. Vaughan as Master of We 

College, will APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER, who it is hoped will be 

take office at the beginning of next term. 

He must be a Graduate of a University 

— be ry yeuse of age. te of het 
ere isa ing-House > ar olding 140 boys, and a small 

for younger boys, both being under the charge of the Head- Master, rh 

not receive boys in his own house. 

His emoluments, in addition to a residence, arise from a fixed stipend of 
£200 a year — capitation fees, which together make at the present time not 
less than £1, 

Further _— ae may be obtained on, 
management may be purchased for 6d. a 





within the United ae and 


ant copies of the Scheme for 


HOS. “BRAYSHAW, Faq 
a 


the Clerk to the Governors, to whom Candidates must forward applicetinte, 
on or before the 4th of April, together with the names of three persons to whom 
reference may be made, and they may also send not exceeding three testimonials: 


QT. GEORGE'S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, EDINBURGH. 


Owing to the resignation of Miss Walker, APPLICATIONS are INVITED 
for the Office of PRINCIPAL, which will be vacant after Midsummer, 
Candidates must hold a University Degree (or a Certificate from the University 
of Oxford or Cambridge equivalent to a ) and must have had suitable 
experience in the work or organisation of a secondary school; and either 
professional training or experience in training others for secondary-school work, 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained iy letter only) 
from Miss 8. E. 8. MAIR, Hon. Secretary, St. George’s High School for Girls, 
5 Melville Street, Edinburgh, to whom applications and testimonials should be 
forwarded on or before 2nd May, 1910. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 

The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a HEAD of 
the TRAINING DEPAR NT, the appointment to take effect at the 
— of the Michaelmas Term, 1910. 

pplications, with thirty copies of testimonials, should be sent not later 
than June 6th to the SECRETARY, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. ETHEL T. McK NIGHT, Secretary. 


H EAD-MISTRESS. 

An experienced lady REQUIRED as Head-Mistress fora large Boarding. 
School on South Coast. Evangelical Churchwoman. State experience, qualiti- 
cations, age, and salary. Copies “ of testimonials to be sent.—Ad 
“GOVERNORS,” care of Street's, 8 Serle Street, London, W.C. 














NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
sano exnyegd hates Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Strand, 
,ondon, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES be their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
GEURETABY, 2 Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 











UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
E OAKS, BEHRENS ESTATE, FALLOWFIELD. 

The Halls will be REMOVED next Session entirely to this address. A large new 
wing will be opened, and the Hall will accommodate 62 ——. Fees for the 
— (33 weeks) for study- bedrooms, including board, 40 to 50 guineas. A 

few bedrooms at 36 guineas, including board.—Applications to the WARDEN, 
at above address. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ROWBOROU GH, SUSSEX. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6 to 14. 
Careful education. Home comforts. Resident hospital-trained nurse, 
For Prospectus write PRINCIPALS, Hookstead, Crowborough. 


ot. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. —Thorough 

Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelc ck Road, Hastings. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. ees 381 Liscard. 


tT, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 

















Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTEB. 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. _ 





S. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
” Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2isr. 


K ELLFIELD, BiPre® 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE- LEE, 
Cert. Student Girton College ; Senior of St. Leonard’ + School, St. Andrews). 
odern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel 
Two Scholarships awarded annually, 


— 
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ERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are wrepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 


There is a Fund, 
aT. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Ne , Principal Miss H. L. POWELL ron ad 

-Mis of the Girls’ Grammar School, s, an incipal o 
ate Head-Mistress om Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas. and the Certificates 
of the Fetional Freghel — a Kiea 
SECONDARY 8c an ndergarten. 

yun: Stodents, £8 8s. to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term. 
. Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
K HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. ; 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—U.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. 
Excellent Education, with special attention to Languages, English, and Music. 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year. 
TOODARD SCHOOL. 
Ss ANNE’S, ABBOTTS BROMLEY. 

Public Chureh of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters at moderate 
fees. Separate boarding-houses ; beautiful country; pure bracing air; drill and 
games mistress ; extensive playing-fields. Preparation for University. Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music under the direction of Mr. 
ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher 
Cooking and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age ; younger 
girls under special care of trained Nurse. Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA 
RICE, M.A. Dablin; Final Honours, Oxford, Class I. 

OUTAPORS PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

‘) President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecte—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
a ge Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH- SYSTEM, 

YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Bchools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, ey Anatomy, Physi- 
slogy and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 

)\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 


fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


Al 2A] LJ 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
ey) Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. grounds. Special 
_Srrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON. 






































UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.-— 

C Principals : Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 

Ne — in erat a for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
) , Specially built for a 5 1906, ing- 

and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, ae er 

MIDDLESEX. 


Hi¢# FIELD, HENDON, 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SPRING TERM, JANUARY 25rm to APRIL Sru. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
(Por over 50 years at Forest Hill, 8.E.) 


T 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
___ Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


x > ’ * . 
(SROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
J, Be utiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thorough! 

i a. MELVIEE ae cane te Govehepment of character.—Prineipal 
(Registered).— Address, me 3, a —% co, Teachers’ Certificate 

















ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
See pgeeee for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, & 





TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
rXHE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
_ LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
by experienced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
; EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition in July next. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 


awarded at the same time. 
_ Apply to the WARDEN, Ruiley College, Abingdon. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE. HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 9th and 10th, 

1910, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Platt) 
of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 
House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 





( {LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910.— 

The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several Open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three Clerical 
Scholarships of £55 (for Sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and probably three 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1910).— 
For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHUOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


Q4kHaAaM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 
OLLE GE, 
Head-Master—Rev. F. 8, 
Wpecial Army and 
Cadet 
Exhibi- 





ASTBOURNE OC 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Corps. New buildings, racqnets and fives courts, ewimming-bath, &. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


Besse seesrse SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


\RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 


TUESDAY, April 5th, 1910. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1910. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.—Particula s ind 
from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, C.ifton, 
ristol. 


R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 2 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories are now open, and the new Gymnasium and Masic 
Rooms will be opened next term.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


DLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 16th and 17th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to GOVERNORS. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 

Public School, Moderate fees, Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in March. 

Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. a 

URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 9 a.m, 

on TUESDAY, June 7th.—For further particulars apply to Rev, R. D. BUD- 

WORTH, Head- Master, School House, Durham. 




















Scholarship Examination 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS. SEPARATE JUNIOR HOUSE. NEXT TERM BEGINS 


MAY 4th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





HENDHEAD. — GIRLS PREPARATORY HOME 
Sanna: Roar oR. BAGOT EVERAMD M.A Oso, ws Pinte 
Boys’ Preparatory School), hm 4 eae (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Q)VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
BACH.—Thorough sduention to thanlog acetate ee 














I ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
A aims at developing health, intellect, and character, Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys, = 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 
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7, steutoxr PARK SCHOOL, 


EAR READING, 
Public School for Boys from 12 to 19, Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields; swimming- “bath. laboratories, &e. ’ 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head. Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL — 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern, and 
Science), of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three years, will be OPEN for 
COMPETITION in MAY next. One Sir Albert David Sassoon Entrance 
Scholarship of the value of £10 per annum, increasing to £35 in four years, and 
the Cuthbertson Memorial Open Scholarship of the value of £13 per annum 
for two years, will be open for Competition in June next.—Full particulars and 
——y Y Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embank- 


ment, 
PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
Junior Department in separate building. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. _ 


UGBY SCHOOL. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BEGIN MONDAY, 
MAY 23rd, 1910. 
_ Particulars smay be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS TERMLY,. 
_Enquiries to t be addressed to_ the BURSAR. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Acorn © Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THI DAY, APRIL léra, 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 

BBOTS HOLM E 

(DR. REDDIE), ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE, Twenty years’ success- 
ful trial given to reforms now urged by chief authorities on Public School 
education. For boys 10 to 18. Prepares for Universities and Technical Coll 
No competitive examinations. Beautiful school estate, 133 acres. Hygienic ife. 


T UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 




















Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. puly uipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres pla ying-fields. et corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. Schont House (dormitories), £50 


Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 
YHIGWELL SCHOOL, | ESS ExX.— 
) Chairman of Governors, Colonel the Right Honble. MARK LOCKWOOD, 
C.V.0., M.P. SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 4rx. EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 13rm. New Dini Hall and 
Workshop will be opened in September.—Apply to Rev. Canon SWALLOW, 


Head-Master. 
CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, &c. 








ESPONSIONS, 


Mr. WALT LAWRENCE, M.A. (lst Class Honours), COACHES for 
oe —_ oth Exams. Moderate charges.—Address, 23 Thurlow Road, 
lampsteac 





$4 SSS SCRSS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Ne prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


fouse, Sherborne. 
Por B BOYS OF 10 YEARS OLD AND UNDER. 
The Red House School Scholarship. £50. 
The — for the above (usual fee £100) = ~y held at the School 
at 2 p.m. on April Ist next 
c.c. L MPRIERE, “B.A. (Radley and Oxford). 











Marston Moor, York. 


pate TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
referred. Beautiful country, large grounds; 
ting Society. French & German. University 
Home life; efficient supervision. 








ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) 
cricket & hockey. Parochial De 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 

on July Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Apply HEAD- 
Mast SR, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


LANDUDNO—TAN-Y- BRYN.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Established 1893. On Hill-side overlooking 
emntre of the Bay. Sound education under best conditions of health.— 
LEONARD H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.); CHARLES J, 
MON TGOMERY, M.A A. (Oxon, ) 











4 BOYS: between 7 and 4 years of | po for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 


— GROWING.—OPENING FOR PUPILS. 


7 - Course of Instruction in the Practical Management of a 
F watt Inclusive Premium.—Apply, Box 406, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, , London, W. Cc. 














FOREIGN. 


IEPPE. — Rey. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil - University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
sh.—EDUCA- 


JARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranela 
TIONAL HOME for a few GIRLS who wish to perfect themselves in 





French, Music, Art, &c., and at the same time enjoy a | searr wes home-life. 
French conversation rapidly acquired. Paris visited, under the guidance of 
experienced Professors. Tennis. Numerous excursions. Bath, Electricity. 


Beginning of term: April lst.—Mademoiselle BARRIER will be in England at 
the er¢ d of March to interview parents. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, | DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen | upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, . Violin, and Fioloncelly), Sketching, Art 
Cc German. Opportunities for every form of health ¥ enjoyment. 
Pre aking. 


Courses of Practical meh Cookery (skilled chef) and of 


Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICE, Dieppe. 





a 
Hoeuzrpar COURSEg 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 





JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH 


and LITERATURE. HISTORY 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


. Se 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art 
a class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. On) Free "s 
oom. a house on ae in Auteuil, the heal thiest pee 
aris, near the Bois. Con an eri tte: ai 
Destour Blanche, Paris. we nded. Apply, 46 But de 


TAusANNE (AVENUE BERGIERES).—PENSIONNAT 
4 DE JEUNES FILLES, MMES. MARTIN.—Ftude profondie dy 
Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peinture. Confort moderne, vie de famille, 


eee 


EAR PARIS (on high ground). 
HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S.-et-0.) 


OARD-RESIDENCE 














in a French es 
exceptional facilities for acquiring the paration i 

examinations, &c. Inclusive terms, nglish a extendi ver 

twenty years.—Mlles. POGNON, 8 Rue Bucaille, Honfleur, Calvados, ‘Pranoe 


ARIS. — Mesdemoiselles BELPIERRE (diplomées) 
RECEIVE a FEW PAYING GUESTS who wish to find a pleasant 
home in Paris, and to study the Language, Art, Music, &c. Only French 
spoken.—Address, 85 Boulevard St. Michel, close to “Le Luxembourg,” 


** La Sorbonne.’ 


“Fy4us belemautiemese - - -™ 2  mmenen on QUEIS 


Artistic HOME and refined thinly ite * a limited number of LADIES, 
North German spoken. Music, Singing, Art by first-class musicians and 
artists. hours by rail to Dresden. Heautifully situated in the famoug 
“Valley of the Queis"’ at the foot of the mountains, Isar Riesengebirge, 
Mountain trips and winter —_ References given and required. 

Cy Ww or aap to the neipal, Frau A. DEVENTER VON KUNOW; 
or “A. c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


= R ——__——__—____, 
a SauanY. —HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
JU RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling,~ 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 


1WITZERLAND.—LA CRAUSAY, above VEVEY— 
kK MLLES. BOREL and REYMOND (with English experience) RECEIVE 
about 12 GIRLS as Pupils for Languages and General Culture. Special care 
given to Health-games and Outdoor Life. Large garden; charming situation, 
—Apply to PRINCIPALS for Prospectus. 


‘ ENEVA.—Mesdemoiselles GALLANDAT RECEIVE 
fourteen GIRLS in their healthily situated modern house. Resident 


; offering 

















Governesses. Visiting Professors. English references. Garden. — Les 
Clochettes, Chemin de Miremont. 
‘OLIDAY ABROAD.—An Oxford M.A. HEAD- 


| MASTER of a small Preparatory School, desires to TAKE three or 
four BOYS of about 14 either to Belgium or to Normandy for two weeks 
from April 13th. Moderate inclusive terms.— Box 407, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww.c, 








AGENCIES. 





SCHOLASTIC 


D. a4 CATION. 

r Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE 0 OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 

_ 86 Sackville Street, London, W._ 





GCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establisliments. yhen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


idea of the fees to be 

PATON’S LIST O SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp. 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


____ London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to ae sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c. 

dias Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadin educational establish- 
ments for boys = girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
1 ox FORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


NOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poce: (Cantab.) and Brownz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
__ Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. ied. “Uo ar of the leading Schools, and every informs 











tion, — agg) FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ preferred, and approximate school fees 
Nemired. —U? Chvis ITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 

Street, 1858. 








O INVALIDS. me G LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, oF at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &. 





ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar atass (herenrd » D. 2 T 
Address; “‘ Triform, London,”’ Telephone No, 1854 
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—. CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
: RE 
Nee ae ig ating Ren 
pmbankment, London, W.c. . 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
91.—CONSTANTINOPLE, TROY, GREECE, ITALY, 
pril 7th. 
Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


APPEAL. 








SECRETARY, Cruising Company, | + & 

*)RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlewomen and Gentle- 
men).—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKFSat loveliest time of year, April 29th, 
ks. June 1, HOLLAND. June 24, DULOMITES (delightful driving tour). 

een RAMMERGAU with the SALZKAMMERGUT (Upper Austria), 


Later AINE, SPAIN.—Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London, 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
~ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 
T\ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 











TYPEWRITING. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION.— 


YPEWRITING 
Reduction over 50,000. 


Articles, Stories, Novels, 84. 1,000 words, 
Carbon copies 3d, 1,000 words. Other Rates and Specimens on application. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Testimonials from well-known 
rriters. NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Dford, Essex. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 

Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 

Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 

——— INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
aC 


Apply SECRETARY. - 
UTHORS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. 
ft Special facilities for placing work of every description, 
Particulars from Manager, Literary Department, 
WIENER AGENCY, Ld., 64 Strand, London; and Tribune Building, 
New York. 


| jow to WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 


BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Tnteresting and useful Booklet free. 
“L,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 
ITERARY, &.—The EDITOR of the “ ANIMALS’ 
4 GUARDIAN” is PREPARED to CONSIDER MANUSCRIPTS (pre- 
ferably typewritten) concerning ANIMALS. Mere natural history not required, 
nor sporting subjects. Interesting articles of a general chatty nature con- 
cerning Animal Life, Animal Instinct, &c., in any part of the world, will be 
acceptable. Wanted particularly some good Stories, or Articles, on the Dog. 
Write for specimen copy to the EDITOR, “‘ ANIMALS’ GUARDIAN,” 13 
Regent Street, London, 8.W. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


yA PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 





Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


M YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition), A 
4 trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 31b., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d.; CARRIAGE PAID. 

saree, Ground, 3d. per Ib, more. Sample and testimonials free. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 
yo WIDOWS, LEGATEES, EXECUTORS, 

AND OTHERS, 

You receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of every description, Diamonds, 
Pearls, and Antiques generally, from the old-established firm of RB. D. and 
J. B. FRASER, Ltd. (Desk No, 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Estd. 1833, 

We give the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers. 


Refs. : Capital and Counties Bank. ae 
‘Ohee FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 


firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 
Ipswic h. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


{ LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
SF Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufactur rs, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 
T ‘ ww Y s 4 REA 
\ USIC AT ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail Department 
W ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
oo pay postage. | Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
on “logues FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 


(jOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied b 
order to his Majevty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by nd 


Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Shefficld Workhouse, 1806. 
commended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 


, Princes Street, 





~—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 


“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Cap be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 

The ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS RECEIVE 

POOR BOYS of good character from all parts of Great Britain, and 

PREPARE them for the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE, 


80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy. 
6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thank- 
fully received. 
Founded 1843. 


President—-THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B, 
The National Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Chiidren. 


Incorporated 1904, 
London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Joint Secetarin{ , BRISTOW WALLEN 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 
~ NORWAY, © | 4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 


BY 
R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. . 11,073 tons 
NORTH CAPE, oo 2 


from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 
AND 


CHRISTIANIA. AUGUST 13. 





JULY 1, 16, and 30 and 
Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day. 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.c., and 32 Cockspur Street, 5. W. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The * Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as @ 
light supper repast, 
In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communicahons 
upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Eprron, bué 
to the Pustisugr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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COLLARS 


that wear well 





untearable. 


Collars in all the latest 
shapes—our own make 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 
40.P. Donegall Place, 


—are those made of 
good materials. 
enough for a collar to 
be all linen; 
be made of good, heavy linen if its edges are not te 
fray after a few washings. We use linen woven in our 
own factory at Banbridge ;—strong, tough, and almost 


from 4/11 per doz. 


May we send you our Illustrated Price 
List of Collars and Shirts post-free ? 


BELFAST. 


It is not 


it must 








TOBACCO 


Sold only 
in the original 





Packets and Tins. 


a, 


PLAYER’S 


NAVY CUT 






AND CIGARETTES. 


From alt 
Stores and Tobacco 
Sellers of repute, 





CADBURY’S 


ESSENCE of 


is the 


COCOA 


mide from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


The to-day and 


every day. 


DRINK THE’ BEST 


beverage for 


c rown 8vo, cloth, pp. 338, price ! 5s. net. 


THE ANCIENT WISDOM. 


By ANNIE BESANT 
(President of the Shesesynten Gosiety). 


A st: undard outline of Theosophical Teachings. 
May be obdtainel from all Be ookse sllers or direct 
from the Publishers, The Theosophical Publishing 


Society, 161 New Boz nd Street, London, W. 
This Work has rocently been placed in all 
the principal Publie Libraries. 


CHARITY ORGANISATION REVIEW. 
MAARCH, 1910. Price Gd. 
POOR LAW RELIEF AnD, 4 oy iy 
by Rev 

RECIDIVISM. 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF HOUSING. (An Ap- 
preciation of the Town Planning Bill.) By E. D. 

INTO THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES. (A 


Criticism of the — ~~! R a: ) 
H. v'E, Lerrineton. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.. London. 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies ‘tales ble from, and Sub- 
criptions Tut OLp CoRNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
SupscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Sireet, New York, and 
U.S.A.; Gauicnani’s Lrprary, 
de Rivoli, THe Haroip 


R. PHELPS, 
“he 4 





received by, 


sylvania 


Taylor Building, 
Chicago, 
224 Rue 


Paris; 


A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street | 


Canada; Wm. Dawson 


Manning Chambers, 


West, Toronlo, 
Sons, 
A. T. CHapMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Canada; Tue ANGLO. 
Amenican BooxsetitinG Deport, Port Said; 
end Wa. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 


AND Toronto, 
Canada ; 


street, Montreal, 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA| 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Made from the choicest ripe beans 
ebtainabie. 


“ This is genuine Cocos.""—Lancet. 
“Be sure and give your patient Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina.""—Sir ANDREW CLARK, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 
will digest anything 


and is ce! delicious, 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manwfacturers, Kendal, England, 


EASTER TOUR 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS. 
1 l p4 YS) ORTEGA (tw.sc.) 8,000 tons, Mar. 24, 

OROPESA (tw.sc.) 5,353 tons, April 7, 
FOR £ 10 Return Tickets valid 6 mont 

iiestente d Handbook on Applic ation. 

ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.,, 
LONDON fs 5 Fenchurch Ave nue, 28 Coc kspur St. 
LIVE RPOOL f THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER NAV IGA’ TION COMPANY. 


Applications Sor Copies of the. SPECTATOR 
and Communications wpon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eprron, but 
to the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 














SPEED LIMIT? 


None where 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


is in question. Your pen 
will glide over its smooth 
parchment surface with 
the minimum of friction, 
and you can make a 


“speed spurt” without 
any danger of an “ink 
spurt.” 


Of all Stationers at 1/- per Box, 
Sample free on application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure RORDEAUX, an excellent 

ight Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8% 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Sapester DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Railwa — } Station, including Cases 
Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valus, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. . Incorporated 1880. 





Per Doren, 
Bots. }-Bots, 


17/6 99 











Paid-up Capital ..............csscseseeees £1,500,000 
Reserve F UNA. .....eseceeseereenesreeees een 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are ranted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australiaa 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 0B 
terms which may be ascertained on appl.caticn. 
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ishma: lakes an interest in the dialects of his own 
« Beery Englishman who tones tect Dicticnure on wbendetes 
scighbourhood, wilt fainment.—ATHENAEUM. ad 


THE ENGLISH 
DIALECT DICTIONARY 


The only complete vocabulary of all dialect 
words still in use or known to have been 
in use during the past two hundred years. 
EDITED BY 
JOSEPH WRIGHT, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy, Professor of Com 
Philology in the University of Oxford. 
In Six Volumes. 
Originally issued to Subscribers at £15. 
Now Issued by THE TIMES BOOK CLUB at 
Or Special Terms may be arranged to suit the convenience of Purchasers. 
This most scholarly and at the same time most entertaining 
work contains not only the complete vocabulary of dialect words 
referred to above, but also detailed accounts of all popular 
customs and superstitions, rural games and pastimes, which are 
likely to be of interest to the ethnologist, to the student of folk- 
lore, and to the general reader. 
An Essay on the English Dialects, which gives particulars of Dr. 
Wright’s great work in this field, will be sent post-free on request. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, Lendon.” 








“The Editor Regrets.” 


How often have the Stories and Articles that you have 






sent to the 


MAGAZINES 


NEWSPAPERS 


been returned to you with the usual little note, “The 
How much more pleasant and satis- 





Editor regrets ” ? 
factory it is to see your work im print and to receive 


CHEQUE 


in payment thereof. 


a handsome 


This can easily be accomplished; it is only a matter of 
learning how to polish your work. Write for a free 
booklet explaining how it can be achieved. 


Address— 
Department “S,” 
The British Schoo! of Journalism, 
Avenue Chambers, 
42 Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. 


-_— 


PREE TRADE AND THE RATE OF WAGES. 


ONE PENNY, 
W. ABBOTT, Ltd., 32 Eastcheap, E.C. 
W. BALLARD, Il Swallow Street, Piccadilly. 


—— 


a Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Hooks illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Cole - =, ruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Buy ured Engravings, Autograph Letters, kc. Any quantity for immediate cash. 
*'yers sent any distance._H ECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
| OQOKS.—Who’s Who and Year Book, 1909, 2 vols., 4s. 6d., 
—— Oe lis. net; Yellow Book, 13 vols., 42s. Catalogues free. Always 
—Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Phiz; Old 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 





Sporting Books. List of W » , 
. List o ants free. Everything that’s a book supplied, State 
Wants.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Biemingham,. , 





“If you want to have a happy home you 
must have a happy woman in it.” 


THE WOMEN’S 
CHARTER 


OF RIGHTS & LIBERTIES 


Explained by Lady MACLAREN 


Price. Sixpence; post-free Sevenpence 


GRANT RICHARDS Ltd. 
7 Carlton Street 


London 
S.W. 





As a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession 
to be the most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
It acts like a Charm in Diarrhea and Dysentery, 
and is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 
Rheumatism. 

Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 1/d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d. Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne, the Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To sccure ithe peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universai Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPIION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ «dj 224, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents -. 25 0 O| Members low 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice- Presidents . 5 © ©} Associates, with Literature P 
05 


embers 1.1 0] and Journal 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wel'ingion Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tus PuBiisuer, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Welling!on Street 
W.c. 


Lendeo: 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
By the Author of “ Valerie Upton” and “ Amabel Channice.” 


Franklin Kane. {°"S.‘menwy. 


on Monday. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


Standard.—“ A figure never to be forgotten A most lovable personality 
‘The most charming American in modern fiction.” 

Manchester Guardian.—“ A a and charming comedy, simply in- 
vented, subtly and delicatehy worked out.”’ 


Silverwool. 4 tate of the North Country Fells. 
By EMILY JENKINSON, 
Glasgow Herald.—“ A strong and distinctly interesting work, ‘ Silverwool’ is 
fresh and individual,” 


A Stepson of the Soil. 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 6s. 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


Across the Sahara. 


From Tripoli to Bornu. By HANNS VISCHER, M.A., Political 

Service, Northern Nigeria. With a Foreword by Sir HARRY 

JOHNSTON, With Illustrations and a Map, 12s. 6d. net. 
VOLUME il. 


A Century of Empire, 1801-1900. 


By the Right. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C., 
Author of the “Life of Wellington,” &c. With Photogravure 
Portraits, 14s, net each vol. (To be completed in 3 vols.) 


A Summer on the Canadian Prairie. 
By GEORGINA BINNIE CLARK. With Illustrations, 


crown 8yo, 6s. 
Daily Mail,—‘ Miss Clark tells the story of two English girls’ first visit to 
Canada with a lightness and reality of touch that make it more readable than 
many a novel.” 


With Introduction by Lord Roberts. 


War and the Arme Blanche. 


By ERSKINE CHILDERS, Author of “The Riddle of the 
Sands"; Editor of Vol. V, of “‘‘The Times’ History of the 
War in South Africa,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. [March 22nd. 


; London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Ww. " 


JUST READY. 6s. In crown 8vo, cloth, with 13 Full-page 
Plates printed in Tints. 


KAMI-NO-MICHI. ‘© “4X Siran °°°° 
By HOPE HUNTLY. 

The desire of the author is to guide her readers faithfully along 
this time-honoured half-obliterated “ Way of the Gods,” clearing 
the path with reverent, not iconoclastic hands, because recognising 
it as the Way by which the Japanese were divinely led to their 
present mental altitude. The path is traced in threefold aspect— 
Ethical, Philosophical, and Romantic. 

The author presents the characters in the setting of their own 
harmonious environment, every scene of which she has personally 
explored. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE ROMANCE OF A NUN.” 


THE ROMANCE OF A MONK. 
By ALIX KING. 

The remarkable reception accorded to “'The Romance of a Nun” 
lends considerable interest to the announcement of a new novel 
from the pen of this clever author, and its advent will be awaited 
with interest, and should not only increase its author’s popularity, 
but prove the success of the season. 


JUST READY. 

Successful Poultry Production. 
By J. W. HURST, 

Author of “The Life Story of a Fowl,” “Sussex Fowls,” &c., 


Leing No. 4in Messrs. Rebman’s “Successful” Series. Crown 8vo, 
176 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE Book on India, which has been received with practically 
unanimous and enthusiastic praise by all sections of the 
British Press. 

THE PRINCE OF DESTINY. 
THE NEW KRISHNA. 

By SARATH KUMAR GHOSH, 

Author of “1,001 Indian Nights.” 

“ Euthralling.””"—Daily Telegraph, 


London: REBMAN, LTD., 129 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 








Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS, 


RETROSPECTIONS OF AN 


ACTIVE LIFE. 
By JOHN BIGELOW, Envoy Extraordin 7 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of France, 1805-7 wane 
Illustrations. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 363. net, (Inlant 
postage 1s. 6d.) ud 


In these volumes Mr. Bigelow, the doyen of American dip} A . 
lection of ire of great historical importance. | "4, gives a 





GREEK LANDS AND LETTERS. 
By FRANCIS G. ALLINSON, Professor of Classical Philol 
in Brown University, and ANNE C. E. ALLINSON, wit, 
Coloured Frontispiece, 4 Maps, and 16 other I!lustrat ; 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage a) 


MASTER FLACHSMANN. 4 comeay. 
By OTTO ERNST. Translated from the German by H x 
BEATTY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) ° 


“Tt has a wonderful charm of serious freshness about it distincti German 
and it is full of living characters.""—Glasgow Herald. re 


AMARANTHUS. A Book of Littie Songs. 
By BERNARD CAPES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Inlang 
postage 4d.) 

The Ath says :—“‘ Mr. Bernard C "s book is to be i 
again by euch es ean equucdiate goed Gtngt ts centempetany ae =e 


VAGRANT SONGS. 
By L. NICHOLSON. Crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. net, (Toland 
postage 4d.) 
“Spontaneity, grace, and melody are ever-present qualities that delight and 
refresh the reader. Here in short is poetry so true and sincere that one cannot 
choose but listen.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO, 
By ROBERT W. SERVICE, Author of “Songs of a Sour. 


dough.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Another volume of strong and striking verse by “the Canadian Kipling,” 
Mr. Service has been Uniform with . 


SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


2s, 6d. net. 


—. 





By WALTER SICHEL, 
Author of “Sheridan,” “Lady Hamilton.” 
With Portraits, and “The Journal to Eliza” printed for the 
first time. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


Mr. Sichel has written a brilliant impressionist study, in which 
he reveals Sterne’s humanity, his “ modernism,” and the debt later 
writers, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Stevenson among others, owe to him. 
Sterne is neither whitewashed nor condemned, but is revealed to 
us in his strength and weakness,—a very human character, 
wayward and impressionable, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
LITERATURE. 


By HUGH FARRIE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. [ Ready. 


The eminent literary critic has here written a series of varied 
interest and much thoughtful appreciation. He has also rescued 
some names which were undeservedly falling into oblivion. 


THE RING OF POPE XYSTUS. 
Translated from the Original Greek by 
Cc. CONYBEARE, M.A. 


Cloth, 4s. Gd. net ; leather, Gs. net. [ Ready. 


An interesting collection of aphorisms in use among the Christian 
communities of the Second Century. 








F. 





The first book on the tec tnical side of aeronautics. 


HOW TO BUILD AN AEROPLANE. 


By ROBERT PETIT. 
Translated from the French by T. 0'B. HUBBARD and 
J. H. LEDEBOER. 

With nearly 100 Illustrations, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
ieee __[ Ready 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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per 
FinsT EDITION Published October, 1909. 


Exhausted January, 1910. 
Published January, 1910. 
Nearly Exhausted. 

in the Press, March, 1910. 


’ +] 
SECOND EDITION 


Ty by 
THIRD EDITION 


BRITAIN 
AT BA Y. 


By 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 





SOME OF THE CONTENTS— 


The Nation and the Parties. 

Force and Right. 

Arbitration and Disarmament. 

The Nationalisation of War. 

The Balance of Power. 

The Rise of Germany. 

Nationhood Neglected. 
Dynamics—the Question of Might. 
Policy—the Question of Right. | 


The Effect of the Nationalisation of War 
upon Leadership. 


The Needs of the Navy. 
England's Military Problem. 
A National Army. 





“The keynote of this book is struck 
in the opening words—a quotation from 
the late Lord Salisbury : ‘I do not believe 
in the perfection of the British Constitu- 
tion as an instrument of waft...... it is 
evident that there is something in your 


machinery that is wrong.’ 
* * * 6 * * * 


“Professor Wilkinson puts the answer 
to Lord Salisbury’s question bluntly 
enough: ‘The truth is that we have 
ceased to be a nation; we have forgotten 
nationhood and have become a con- 
glomerate of classes, parties, factions, and 
sects. That is the disease. The remedy 
consists in reconstituting ourselves as a 
nation.’ ’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A masterly presentment of the dangers 
that beset the British State.”—Times. 


Price 6s. net. Lendon : CONSTABLE. 








FROM J. M. DENT & SONS’ LIST. 


Now Ready. 


MILTON’S COMUS. 


From the Original MS. at Bridgewater House. 


Edited, with Notes and a short Family Memoir, by 
The Lady ALIX EGERTON. 

Eight Photogravure Portraits printed in Colour, 
and Three Facsimile Pages of the MS., with 
Design after the style of the Original Binding; 
fcap. 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


This beautifully printed Edition is issued by the courtesy of the 
Earl of Ellesmere. THE BRIDGEWATER MS. DIFFERS 
LARGELY FROM THE RECEIVED TEXT OF COMUS, AND 
GIVES THE TEXT USED AT THE PERFORMANCE OF 
THE MASQUE AT LUDLOW CASTLE IN 1634. Special care 
has been taken in reproducing portraits of the children of the 
Egerton family who took part in that performance. 


THE THIRD VOLUME COMPLETING — 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S 


NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 
A Reprint of the Original Text Verbatim. Edited and 
Supplemented with Notes by EDWARD HUTTON. At least 
300 Reproductions of Pictures. The completion of this final 
revision of the standard work on the history of Italian 
painting from the second to the sixteenth century will be 
welcomed by all lovers of art. Demy 8vo, £3 net per set. 

“Mr. Hutton’s labours have not only brought a rare and very costly standard 
work within the reach of a large circle of students The new Crowe and 

Cavalcaselie has the additional advantage over the earlier edition that the 

indifferent line drawings are replaced by over 300 excellent half-tone blocks, the 

subjects of which have been carefully chosen by the editor."’"— Observer. 





HOGARTH’S MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 
Six beautiful Coloured Reproductions in a Portfolio (13 in. by 
15 in.), £1 Is. net. 

The Reproductions of this Series of Masterpieces have been 
made as perfect as possible, and the publishers’ intention is to 
reproduce many of the great Masters in the National Gallery in 
the best possible way. 


“ Of all the Hogarth series this is the one which it is most desirable to have 
in colour, for while the plates engraved from them were not by Hogarth’'s burin, 
the pictures are in many respects the top notes of his brush.’’—Daidy Chronicle, 











A SIENESE PAINTER OF THE > 


FRANCISCAN LEGEND. 
By BERNHARD BERENSON. 26 Illustrations Reproduced 
in Collotype, square demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

Everything which Mr. Bernhard Berenson writes is sure to be read with 
attention, and this book, with its many reproductions of pictures and frescoes, 
which so delightfully illustrate the author's argument, will be studied with 
intense interest by those who know his authority in such matters. . 

—Daily Telegraph. 





THE MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES. 
A series of “ literary guide-books” dealing specially with the 
story of each town. Numerous Topographical Drawings, 
Reproductions from Paintings and Sealptures are given, 
together with Maps and Plans, bound in grey cloth and in 
limp green paste grain roan bindings, size 7 in. by 4} in., cloth, 
4s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. 6d. net. 


TWENTY-SEVEN VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 
New Votome. 
PADUA, By Cesare Forteyo. 
Illustrated by GIOVANNI VIANELLO. 
“Those who consult the interesting guide and history of Padua whicb 
Signor Foligno has contributed to the ‘Medieval Towns’ series will be 


tempted to stop or turn aside for a leisurely investigation of the......attractions 
of this renowned old seat of learning and art.”’— Scotsman. 


HOMER AND THE ILIAD. 
An Essay to determine the Scope and Character of the 
Original Poem. By F. MELIAN STAWELL, of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*“ The literary criticism, so fresh, delicate, and vivid, is intelligible to all 
lovers of poetry, even if they approach the * Ihad * and ‘ Odyssey * only in trans- 
lations. Criticism so just, sympathetic, fine, and origina! is rare indee " 

Manchester Guardian. 


FRANCESCO PETRARCA: Poot and Humanist. 
By MAUD JERROLD. Illustrated, square demy 8vo, 
12s. 64. net. 

The first complete study in English of the life and work of ons 
of the greatest of Italian poets, who had an incalculable influence 
on the Renaissance and on the development of English literature. 

“ This is in every respect a book of notable distinction, clear, well balanced, 
nourished by knowledge and sympathy. Alike in form and matter it is an 
almirable volume. Daily News. 


Prospectus of above Books or Compiete Cata/ogue sent 
post-free on application. 
J. M. DENT and SONS, Ltd, 


23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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NEW BOOK BY THE 
LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


INTO THE FIGHTING LINE. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
MRS. SHERWOOD. 


From the Diaries of Captain and Mrs. Sherwood 
(1775-1851). 
Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 16s. net. 

“The Life and Times of Mrs. Sherwood,” which is just ready for publica- 
tion, has the unusual merit of freshness. It shows the reader pictures of 
society under the Georges and William IV., and in the early days of Victoria, 
and of daily private, domestic life, rather than a panorama of famous names; 
though, indeed, famous names are not lacking. 





EDWARD FRASER. 
“The Bravest of the 


BELLEROPHON. Brave.” 
By EDWARD FRASER, Fully Illustrated, printed on Superfine 
Paper, cloth, 6s. 


“Mr. Fraser has written a stirring and romantic battle story of the hardest 
fighter of the Fleet of Nelson's time. Better than half the stories of adven- 
ture.”’—Yorkshire Post. 


ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


SEEING THE WORLD. 


The Adventures é6f a Young Mountaineer. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. With Illustrations in Colour from Draw- 
ings by GorpoN Browne, R.I. Cloth, 5s. 
An excellent book, well bound, well printed and 





** Breezy and captivating 
illustrated.’’—Schoolmaster. 


Mrs. CORFIELD. 


FILIO MEO. 


By Mrs. CORFIELD. With Introduction by the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. With Photogravure Frontispiece of Briton Riviére’s 
Picture, “In manus tuas Domine,” cloth, 2s, net. (Postage 3d. 
extra.) 

Words of warning, of comfort, and of inspiration for a boy on first going out 
into the world from home after leaving school. 
“We hope mothers will be wise enough, not only to get and lend this book 


to their sons, but also endeavour to follow the example so well set them.’ 
—Church Times, 








BISHOP G. H. WILKINSON. 


SOME LAWS IN GOD’S 
SPIRITUAL KINGDOM. 


By the Right Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 
(Postage 4d. extra.) [New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

“ God gives us the power to oe from falling back into sinagain. There is 
that law of Day by Day so splendidly brought out for us by Bishop Wilkinson, 
and you may well read his book again this Lent. It changes life entirely when 
you come to realise this.”"—Tur Bisnor or Lonpon. 


F. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


’ 
THE KING’S BUSINESS. 
By F. ARNOLD-FORSTER. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d. extra.) 
“Should not only be in every Church Library and on every priest’s shelves, 
but diligently circulated amongst all reading laymen. The style of the book 
is entertaining, there is not a dull page in it, and no words are wasted in mere 
moralizings. Boys who love adventure books will find satisfaction in most of 
ihe chapters, whilst girls with real interest in life will feel inspired to do 
something.’’-—Church Times, 


CANON SANDERSON. 


The LIFE of the WAITING SOUL 
in the INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of 
Chichester. Cloth, 2s. 6d. [10th Edition, Revised, 

“T would recommend you a book which I believe to be thoroughly sound, 

which I have read to-day, called ‘The Life of the Waiting Soul,’ by Dr, 

Sanderson. You will find there all the sound conclusions which are in....., 


but it seems to me a more balanced statement of the truth.”’ 
—Bisnor or Lonpox, 











THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 


HYMNS AND POEMS FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 


By the COUNTESS OF JERSEY. Cloth, 2, 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


READY MARCH 21st. 


CHANGING CHINA 


By the Rev. LORD WILLIAM GASCOYNE.CECIL, 
With 32 Illustrations, cloth, extra crown 8vo, 108. 6d, net, 


bn ne ee Cecil went out to China in 1907 as 
of the na Emergency Committee, to attend the 

ference at Shanghai. In 1909 he again visited China on et 
a Committee of Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, who 
considering the question of an Education Mission in China, — 
book contains an account of his impressions of China and of 
intellectual revolution that is now taking place. the 


VISCOUNT MORLEY 
AND INDIAN REFORM. 
By E. MAJOR. 
Crown 8vo, in cloth, 1s. 6d. net; paper covers, 1g, net. 


The author has given a wonderfully comprehensive account of the 
salient points in Viscount Morley’s career. Special attention has 
been given to the recent reforms which he has introduced into India, 


& representative 


Fourth Large Impression Now Ready, 


MY LIFE AMONG THE BLUEJACKETs, 
By AGNES WESTON. Fully Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


“The record of her life which this volume contains is one of the most stirrj 
autobiographies of modern times."’—Standard, "8 


BETWEEN COLLEGE TERMS. 
A Volume of Essays and Pen-Studies. 
By CONSTANCE L. MAYNARD. Extra crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


“They are very delightful, wholesome, sane pages, full of the result of keen 
observation and the fruits of a well-served and well-balanced mind.” 


—Daily Telegraph, 
LESSER LYRICS. A Volume of Poems. 


By CONSTANCE EVAN JONES, Author of “Caprice,” &&,. Extra 
crown 8vo, 2s, net. 
“The verses are tuneful and well finished, and will be read with pleasure by 
any student of the lighter muse.”"— Scotsman, 


ITALY TO-DAY. Cheap and Revised Edition. 
By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 6s. net. 


“The book before us has, ever since its appearance, been recognised as the 
finest authority on the subject.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, London, W. 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which i 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, t 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, Ltd., London 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S|Macmillan’s New Books. 


BOOKS FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS 


of an Antiquary’s Life. By 
Aceident® rn, Author of > Wandering Scholar,” &c. 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
eee Crete, Bev! t, aud North Africa. 
peece, the Archipelago, Constantinople, 
G the Coasts of Asia Minor, Crete, and Cyprus. 
New Edition. With 13 Maps and 23 Plans, and a Chapter on 
Greek Art by Professor Ernest GARDNER. Qs. net. 


Ancient Athens. By Ernest ArtHuR GARDNER. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 


Administrative 


LORD KELVIN. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron 


Kelvin of Largs. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustra- 


tions, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


d his Companions. , B 3 STANDARD.—“ A book that will take its place worthily among the great 
= riences cover a wide area in the Levant, including Greece, biographies.” . 4 . 


Problems of British 
India. By JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, 
K.C.LE. S8vo, 10s. net. 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical 


Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.LE., C.B., D.Se. With Maps, 8vo, 10s. net. 


TIMES.—“ Few writers are so well qualified as Sir Thomas Holdich, both as 


Life in Ancient Athens: the Social and 
student, as soldier, and as a man of affairs with an intimate knowledge of the 


Me he Life of a Classical Athenian from 
Day to Day. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Camb. | ¢ 
Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. of 

The Acropolis of Athens. By Professor 
MARTIN L. D’OOGE. Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. By 
the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.0., D.D. Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 





Putnam Weale’s New Novel. 





country, for the task he here undertakes—namely, to investigate the methods 


d work of explorers of different races from the earliest time in the hinterland 
India.” 


Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 





The Burman: his Life and Notions. 


By SHWAY YOKE, Subject of the Great Queen. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


Shakespeare's Roman Plays and their 


Background. By Professor M. W. MacCALLUM, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Papuan Fairy Tales. By Anyi Ker. Iilus- 
TH e trated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Miss Annie Ker deserves well of all students of folk-lore 


A Romance of Peking. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “The Forbidden 
Joundary,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PUNCH.—" Full throuchout of the most interesting and entertaining matter. 


and indeed of general readers who in their reading are studious only of their 


entertainment—with this delightful book.” 


ANTI MIAY. An Essay in Isometry. By 


R. J. WALKER. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Indeed I think I have never real a story of which the local colour was pout -_ — . a : = 
rood is this that the reader emerges as from an Physical Science in the Time of Nero. 


more vividly presented ; so ¢ : 
actual ‘week-end in picturesque Peking’ for six shillings. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This very interesting story gives us vivid pictures 
of one of the most ancient cities in the world.” 

MORNING POST.—“ A book to be read. In many ways it has the distinction 
and charm of a povel by Mr. Seton Merriman.”’ 

EVENING STANDARD. 
interesting, and is really, to use a frequently misapplied phrase, difficult 


to lay aside.” 
ACADEMY.—“** The Human Cobweb’ is a book to be recommended. Itisa 


“Mr. Putnam Weale’s new book is extremely Select Letters of Seneca. 


Being a Translation of the “Qustiones Naturales” of Seneca. 
By JOHN CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Treatise by 
Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., Sc.D., &e. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Edited, with 


Introductions and Explanatory Notes, by WALTER C, 
SUMMERS, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 5s. [ Classical Series. 


thoroughly well-written novel with a good deal of sober observation of human | ———— —_--— —— - — 
The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 


nature in it.”” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. |''.238 8st 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WORLD.—“ An excellent book 


Every social reformer should read it, and 
be there will be some who will find themselves happily reformed by 


Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By 





Professor HARRY C. JONES. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


MORETUM ALTERUM The Evolution of Westin By Reneseen, 


By JAMES B. WINTERBOTHAM. 


“A literary salad....../ A book of essays which may be read with 
profit, interest, and amusement.”— Punch. 


LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” 
“Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. Tlustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

















The Inspiration of Poetry. By Gronce E. 


WOODBERRY. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 








The Spirit of America. By Professor Henry 


VAN DYKE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 








“The work of a man who reads widely...... and is able to serve 
up his treasures intelligibly.”— Times. ia 
«Tus , ' , ; $ h ubtle A 
Illustrated by copious quotations from English and American Day in Court; oF e Subt “ oat. F 


literature, and linked together by ten original sonnets of con- 
siderable merit.”— Atheneum. 


Author of “The Art of Cross-Examination.” Medium 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 








“The whole book is ‘ cc anionable.’ : : rate meena - "eae 
ck is ‘companionable There is something of Attention and Interest. A Study in Psychology 


the cultured fireside and the hospitable welcome of a well-read 
host in every page.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A delightful volume.”—Yorkshire Post. 


“A literary causerie that has both character and charm.” 
—Scotsman. 


and Education. By FELIX ARNOLD, Ph.D. Crown Svo, 
4s. 6d. net. 





The Development of Religion. A Study in 


Anthropology and Social Psychology. By IRVING KING, 
Ph.D. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








“At any rate Mr. Winterbotham is original.”—Globe. 
Ys We feel that he likes books, is familiar with them, and often 
seizes on what is best in them.”—Daily Chronicle, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London, W.C. 


' r , . 

RA RE BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s Poems, Ist edit., 2 vols., 
Sbeent at £3 3s., 1807 ; Churchill's Voyages and Travels, 6 vols., calf, £3, 1704; 
bf. calf ae 8 Works, 7 vols., £8 8s,, for £3 3s.; Lytton’s Novels, 23 vols., 
Sinclet gilt, £4 4s, ; Tom Moore's Poetical Works, 10 vols., full morocco, £2 10s. ; 
ea ad Dutch and Flemish Furniture, illus., 42s., for lis.; Hawkins and 
calf 079 _—. oins England, 1887, 35s.; Rudge’s History Gloucestershire, folio, 
pd Ng 66s.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 21s.; Lewis, The Monk, 3 vols., 
eres ae ht Harmsworth's History of World, 8 vols., 90s.; De Trafford, Fox- 

= B england and Wales, £5 's., for 25s.; Dawkins’ Cave Hunting & Early 
rm ~ BAKER'S. 2 vols., £4 10s.; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 12s., for 

} S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 








The Religion of the Chinese. By Professor 





J.J. M. DEGROOT, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





The Religions of Eastern Asia. By H. G. 


UNDERWOOD, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
The Ethics of Jesus. By Hevyny C. Kuve, 


D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
[New Testament Handbooks. 





A Life of Jesus Christ in Modern English 
For the use of Schools, Compiled from the Gospels by Rev. 
JAMES SMITH. Pott Svo, limp cloth, 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
ESSAYS BY LORD ESHER. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Queen Victoria’s Journals. 
General Gordon. 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
To-day and To-morrow. 
Territorial Dynamics. 
A Probiem in Military Education. 
National Strategy. 
The Study of Modern History. 
The ideals of the Masses. 
A Lost Leader. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE 
OF DELHI. 


With an Account of the Mutiny at Ferozepore in 1857. By 
CHARLES JOHN GRIFFITHS, late Captain 61st Regiment. 
Edited by HENRY JOHN YONGE, late Captain 61st 
Regiment. With Plans and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


THE PRICE OF BLOOD. 


By Captain WLADIMIR SEMENOFF. Translated by 
LEONARD J. LEWERY and Major GODFREY, R.M.L.L, 
Translator of “From Libau to Tsu Shima.” Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


Captain Semenoff, who is already so well known in this country from his two 
books ‘ Rasplata’ and ‘The Battle of Tsushima,’ completes in ‘The Price of 
Blood’ his most interesting and thrilling experiences in the Russo-Japanese 


Pitt 


ar. 

In this new book he takes us from the moment when he left his sinking ship 
at the close of the battle of Tsushima to the time when he finally returned to 
Russia, after spending many months as a prisoner of war in Japan, a period 
which has hitherto been hardly touched upon by other writers, 


THE NAVY OF VENICE. 


By the Honble. Madame WIEL. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The Navy of Venice has hitherto received scant notice at the hands of writers 
and historians, and no work dealing exclusively with the subject has yet been 
attempted either in English or Italian. And yet there are many invaluable 
lessons in regard to the interdependence of ‘‘ commerce and the flag’’ to be 
learned from this record. The present work endeavours to make good this 
omission, and to show how the welfare of Venice depended almost wholly on 
her Navy; how it was the mainspring of Venetian prosperity and glory ; how 
its neglect led to the decay and final overthrow of the Republic. 


- WORKS OF 
Sir Arthur N. Wollaston, K.C.I.E. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


A COMPLETE ENGLISH-PERSIAN 
DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. Royal 4to, half- 
morocco, £5 5s, net. Smaller Edition, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


2, 

ANWAR-I-SUHAILI; or, LICHTS OF CANOPUS, 
commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah, Translated by Sir Axrnur 
N. Woxtaston, K.C.LE, Large-Paper Edition, royal 4to, 31s, 6d, Smaller 
Edition, royal 8vo, 15s, 








PULAR WORKS. 


PO 
THE SWORD OF ISLAM. 


square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION OF THE KORAN. With 
Introduction by Sir Artaur N, Wovtaston, K.C.1.E, 1s. net. 
(Wisdom of the East Series, 
SA’DI’S SCROLL OF WISDOM. With an 
Introduction by Sir Anrnur N. Wottaston, K.C.1.E. 1s. net. Also with 
the Text in English and Persian, 2s. net. (Wisdom of the East Series. 


TALES WITHIN TALES. Adapted from the 


Fables of Pilpai. 2s, 6d. net. [Romance of the East Series, 


With Ilustrations, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAI AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
‘LUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Usicopg and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarm 3601), W., LONDON. 





——__ 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books, 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE 
AFRICAN WILDS. 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUCMORE. 
With over 100 Photographs from Life by the Author. 
1 vol. crown 4to, 30s. net. : 


“ His very remarkable series of photogra fasci 
hig-game’ hunters as no such volume oy eg 
and, beyond that, it will afford the keenest delight to i 
one, old or young, who loves animals and animal oe 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.0. 
2 vols. crown 4to, 36s. net. 
Also an AuroGrarH EpitTion pz Lux, 


THE LAND OF THE LION. 
By Dr. W. S. RAINSFORD. 
Fully [lustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


LOMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE, 
By Signor G. T. RIVOIRA. 
With over 800 Illustrations, 2 vols. imp. 8vo, £3 3s. net, 


*,* A transiation of a work which is considered in Italy ang 
on the Continent gencrailly to be the most important 
book written in our time on the subject. it embraces 
the whole of Europe, from Syria to the West Coast of 
Ireland. An important section deals with English Archi. 
tecture. The illustrations have been made expressly 
under the author's own supervision. 


ITALIAN HOURS, 
By HENRY JAMES. 


Illustrated in Colour by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
1 vol. demy 4to, 25s. net. 


ORPHEUS: 


A Universal History of Religions, 
By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, 
Author of “Apollo.” 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. 


“A masterpiece, and a book destined to exert a pm) 
popular influence among educated laymen. We doubt 
whether it would be possible to find elsewhere a summary 
so convenient and so careful of tho latest researches of 
scholarship.” —NATION. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp). 


Vol I. PHARAIS: Tue Movunrarn Lovers. 
To be completed in seven vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 








New Novels. 
DEVIOUS WAYS. 


By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of “Peter Homunculus.” 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 63s. [Second Impression. 


“She has got a real plot, and knows how to make it 
develop before our eyes. She has written a tale, which, | 
venture to think, no one will be able to put down until itis 
read from the first page to the last.” 

—Mr. W. L. COURTNEY, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
2 vols., uniform with “Joseph Vance,” “Somehow Good,” and 
* Alice-for-Short,” crown 8vo, 10s. [Second Impression. 
“ Fully three times the length of an average modern novel, and more thas 
three times as good.’’—Spectator. 


BELLA DONNA. 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 6s. [Second Impression. 


“One of the best novels we have ever read, and quite the best that Mr, 
Hichens has written.’’—Saturday Review. 


IN THE WAKE <i. GREEN BANNER 
By EUGENE PAUL METOUR. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


** It is all vivid, alive, picturesque.’’—Times. 


THE SOUTHERNER. 


By NICHOLAS WORTH. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIGHT-FINGERED GENTRY. 
By LUCIANO ZUCCOLI. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


“Signor Zuccoli deserves well to be known. Such skill and deftness as he 
has, such a faculty for striking off a pointed situation, are rare ay 
—Daily B 








London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 
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—— GATHORNE HARDY 
FIRST EARL OF CRANBROOK. 
A Memoir. 

With Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. 
Biited by the Hon. ALFRED E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo, 248. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
are of intense interest, and, though they set many 
questions i what new light, as a record of events thcy 

ae geo Mandy has undertaken the difficult task of presenting the diary 
> ce of Lord Cranbrook as a connected narrative. 
king as few in a similar position have done.” —Morning Post. 
“Tt is not possible to do more than indicate some of the varied attractions 
terests of these two volumes, which may well be described as one of the 
important additions | to political biography that we have had for some 
time.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

ON MONDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED 

of the Irish Parliamentar 


to 1890. By FRANK HUGH O’DONN 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
(Inland postage 64.) 


This book relates the origins of the Home Rule movement ; the rise 
and authorship of the Active Policy, commonly known as Obstruction ; 
the intervention of the American Irish, which produced the Land 
; the rise, progress, and fall of Mr. Parnell, and his relations 
both with English parties and with American organisations. 
strange light, illustrated by much documentary evidence, will be thrown 
e and the Invincible Conspiracy. 
By 8. B. Banersgea. 
Indian Civil Service (Retired). 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
A series of sketches illustrating home life in our most advanced 
They cast a flood of light on the complex Bengali 
character,and display the practical results of British Administration 
Mr. Banerjea opens entirely new ground, and 
his volume will, it is hoped, give Englishmen some insight into the 
causes of the existing unrest. 


The Political History of England. 

THIS NEW VOLUME IS NOW READY. 
Vol. VIII. FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE 
VILLIAM 111. (1660-1702). By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., Professor of 





“These two volumes 








The Histor 


pumerous Portraits and other Illustrations. 


upon the Land Leagu 
Tales of Be 








as it affects the masses, 





XI,, and XII, are now 


ready, and Vol. VI. is in the press, 
(The mland postage of each volume is 5d.) 


East London Visions, By O Dermm W. Lawrer. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

“Mr. Lawler’s thoughtful volume is we!l worth reading.. 

students of life wili find in it much that is suggestive and thought-provoking 

and probably some helpful incentive to seek for the ‘ Star lady, who is Truth,’’ 
— Aberdeen Free Press, 





Cleanliness versus Corruption. 
RONALD SUTHERLAND-GOWER, With 1! Illustrations. 


This isa plea for the more general adoption of cremation for human 








Thesaurusof English Words and Phrases. 
Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
Enlarged and Improved, with a full Index, by JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 

(Inland postage 5d.) 





SEVENTH EDITION. Revised throughout and Extended. 


Handbook of Commercial Geograph 
By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A,, B.Sc. (Edin.) With 
D (Inland postage 6d.) 


WORKS BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
History of England, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each 


of the Great Civil War, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 
History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


Prof. Firth’s continuation of this work (which was left unfinished 
by Dr. Gardiner) is just published under the title of ‘' The Las 
of the Protectorate, 1656-58.” 2 vols. 8v0, 24s. net. 


Ss History of England. 





The Student’ 





WORKS BY JULIAN S. CORBETT. 


e Tudor Navy: witha History 
and as a Maritime Power, With Portraits, Mustrations, 


The Successors of Drake, With 4 Portraits 
(2 Photogravuree) and 12 Maps and Plans, 8vo, 21s, 
e Mediterranean: «4 Study of 


of British Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 


da in the Seven Years’ War. 
Combined Strategy. With 14 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 
(Inland postage 6d.) 


Row, London, E.0, 


Drake and th 


England in th 





UONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster 


Duckworth’s New Books 


“A striking and remarkable book.””—Country Lire. 


IN THE 
FOREIGN LEGION. 


The Foreign Legion is an asylum for those who wish to dis- 
appear fora time. It forms part of the French Army, having its 
headquarters in Algiers, and is ready for service at a moment’s 
notice in any part of the world. Physical fitness is the only 
essential qualification for enlistment, no questions being asked as 
to a man’s past life. It contains men of all nationalities and of 
all grades. 

The Author, Mr. ERWIN ROSEN, describes the life of its 
soldiers to-day. It isa record of actual experiences unmistakably 
real, The human element is such as to make the book of absorbing 
interest. 

“The existence of such a regiment is one of the most 
interesting problems of humanity, and if only our University Pro- 
fessors of Psychology would join it for five years we are convinced they would 
be able to throw much new light upon the human mind.”’"—Nation, 


7s. 6d. net. 








Simple, fresh, ordinary life. 


THE DIARY OF 
AN ENGLISH GIRL. 


“Simple, fresh, ordina life. The diarist records her 
feelings with engaging nkness which has its pathos 
when we reach the close.”— Times. 

“The genuine production of an excitable, impressibie 
girl, generous, eager, and honest.”—Manchnester Guardian. 

6s. 


Lady Helen Forbes’ New Novel. 
THE BOUNTY 
OF THE GODS. 


A STUDY IN POINTS OF VIEW. 


In her new novel Lady Helen Forbes attempts to show the different 
characteristics and the attitude towards life of the English county families 
and the Spanish nobility. The principal characters are three sous of a 
Spanish father and an English mother, and the life and fortunes of each 
are shown in detail. The ok is effectively described as a study in points 
of view, and is of more than usual interest to the reader of modern novels, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 6s. 





The most notable play of recent years. 


JUSTICE. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Now being performed at The Repertory Theatre, Issued in cloth uniform 
with the author's other plays, 
STRIFE, JOY, THE SILVER BOX. 


Cloth, 26. net each, Paper covers, 1s. 6d. net each. 








** Pure, delicate prose.”’—Times. 


REST AND te 
UNREST. —- "WARD Tuomas, 


“Tt is a real delicht to read such pure, delicate prose. All these impressions 
have at least one thought, one feeling, in common—the love of all things simple 
and pure and childlike ; the hatred of all things mean, stereotyped, pretentious, 
They are the work of a mind as sensitive to beauty as a child, and ag 
consciously critical of beauty as an artist.’’—Times, 


Feap. 8vo, 26. 6d. net, 


A New Sea Novelist. 


WRACK. By MAURICE DRAKE, 


** A glimpse of real sea life.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The most remarkable novel we have come across this year. Admirable for 
the knowledge and imagination which are displayed in all matters connected 
with English shipping, and for the extraordinary skill in construction, con- 
densation, and general literary economy of which Mr, Drake is an assured 
master.’’— Westminster Gazette. : } - 

“Those who have any of the British sea spirit in them will feel it thrill to 
this picture of the rude, wild life of the salvage vessel. It is good to have this 
depicted by one who is so much at home in the engine-room or the forecastle, 
by the coflerdam or in the drowned hold. Mr. Maurice Drake has a gift ot 
direct and vivid word-painting.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A novel of the coast and the sea (West of England) and full of the seamen's 
life, naval engineering, salvage work. Its nerve and fibre impress one.’’—Times, 

« man’s novel written for men. It goes with vigour and knowledge 
into the details of a ship’s engineering plant, and the work of the men who 
control it, describing in an extraordinarily vivid manner the stern, tense life, 
the mastery of machinery, the domination of natural forces tethered to the 


will of man,”—Globe, 
6s. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKs 


es 








FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
THE PASSIONS OF THE FRENCH ROMANTICS. By Francis Grin, 


Author of “Chateaubriand and his Court of Women,” “George Sand and her Lovers,” &. With numerous Tlustrati 
demy 8vo, 15s, net. (In A ons, 
Mr. Francis Gribble, who has made for himself the position of England's authority on the love affairs of the French writers who were = 

what is known as the Romantic movement across the Channel, tells in this book the ee | of the lives of those who created this movement. remponsible for 
criticise these experiments in life and literature or make apologies for them ; he simply tells their story with the assurance that there is nothi o lowe mot 
in one's curiosity to know whether they failed or su ed. The greater part of the material upon which he has based his book has on! ~ 
made accessible in French. Here it is brought together, to help students to take a synoptic view of it, and to ider for th lves whether. pe weep nen 
the Romantics really served the cause of the liberty of the human spizit by that anarchism in their amours which was their Sere 
volume will be well illustrated. tic, The 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
FRENCH MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS: 2 Series of 19th Century Studies, 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “French Vignettes,” &c. With Portraits,demy 8vo, 108. Gd. net. [In April 


Among the phases dealt with in Miss Betham-Edwards’s new work are French Domestic Poetry, French Views of England and the English, the t 
Epic of the Brothers Marguerille, the New Fiction, the Reform in Education, the People’s University, A portion of the book is devoted to a Ae ia 
Balzac’s seventeen years’ courtship. ve of 


RENE DOUMIC. 
GEORGE SAND: Some Aspects of her Life and Writings. 3, 


RENE DOUMIC, Author of “Studies in French Literature,” “Men and Manners of the Nineteenth Century,” &. Translated 
by ALYS HALLARD. With Portraits and Facsimile, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. [Ready 
This finely sensitive exercise in creative criticism first took the form of a series of lectures, delivered before the Société des Conférences in Paris 
during the course of last year, M. René Doumic, of the Académie Francaise, is peculiarly qualified to estimate the work, and to interpret the life of thi 
—_ = genius, and his study will be found to be full of subtlety and sympathetic intuition, There are several portraits of interest, some of them 
of a rare order, 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
THROUGH AFRO-AMERICA. An English Reading of the Race Problem. By 


WILLIAM ARCHER. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [Ready 
Whatever the point of view, it cannot but be admitted that social adjustment is one of the two or three most urgent problems of the near future, and 
- this is the subject of Mr. Archer’s book. In order to get into touch with the facts of the problem as it presents itself in Afro-America, Mr. Archer travelled 
those parts of the two continents mostly affected by the question, embracing New York, Washington, Memphis, New Orleans, Charleston, Florida, Cu 
Jamaica, Panama, Cartagena, Trinidad, and in his book has set down his impressions and conclusions, The book is dedicated to ‘“‘H. G. Wells, with whom 
so rarely disagree that, when I do, I must needs write a book about it." 


ALAN MACKINNON. 
THE OXFORD AMATEURS. A History of the Drama in Oxford. By Atay 


MACKINNON. With upwards of 100 Illustrations, Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, 15s. net. In April, 


This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of the drama at Oxford, and the time seems ripe, therefore, for a history of the Oxford 
stage, from its first struggles for existence to its universal acceptance at the present day. Oxford has been a great recruiting ground for the professional 
stage, and among these lively records will be found the story of the first stage appearances of Mr. F. R. Benson, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Holman Clark, 
Mr. H. B. Irving, and many other well-known popular favourites. The bock is profusely illustrated, and no such collection of photographs of amateur acting 
has ever before been ional The record is brought down to date, and includes details of the most recent revivals. 


THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 
EXTINCT MONSTERS and CREATURES OF OTHER DAYS. By 


the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [In April. 


Mr. Hutchinson's two well-known books on Popular Palwontology, entitled “‘ Extinct Monsters” and ‘Creatures of Other Days,” have become almost 
classic ia their appeal. Published at different periods, they have already run through several editions, and as the demand for them is still great, Mr. Hutchinson 
has combined the two volumes into one book, rewriting it in many places, and adding much newly-gathered information, Mr. Hutchinson is recognised as the 
oe on the subject, not only for his scientific knowledge, but also for the gift he possesses of popular exposition, The volume will have several new 
illustrations, 


LADY GROVE. 
ON FADS. By Lavy Grove, Author of “Social Solecisms,” “The Social Fetish,” &e, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [In April. 
Lady Grove is known wherever art and wisdom are appreciated as one of the keenest contemporary observers of men and manners. In this bright and 
penetrating volume she puts a light finger upon many foibles of modern life, points out some weaknesses, and laughs away a few atfectations. Her book over- 
flows with good sense and ridicules without lampooning. 














NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS BY NOTABLE WRITERS. 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON. J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND. 


THE GREATEST WISH IN THE THE SECRET OF ENOCH SEAL. 
By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND, [ Ready. 


WORLD. Author of “ The House of the Soul,” &c. 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, [Second Edition ready. se 
Author of “ The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” &c., STELLA M. DURING. 

THE END OF THE RAINBOW. 
By STELLA M. DURING, Ready. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. ihes of “ Love’s Privilege,” “ Disinherited,” &c. as 
HELEN WITH THE HIGH HAND. ROGER POCOCK. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, [Ready. |THE CHARIOT OF THE SUN. 
Author of “The Old Wives’ Tale,” “The Glimpse,” &c. By ROGER POCOCK, [In April. 
Author of “The Dragon Slayer,” &c. 


DESMOND COKE. VINCENT BROWN. 


S 

- a Comedy of Caste.| THE GLORY AND THE ABYSS. _ 
BEAUTY FOR ASHES: a Come yo By VINCENT BROWN, [In April. 
By DESMOND COKE, [Second Edition in the press. Author of “A Magdalen’s Husband,” “The Screen,” “The 
Author of “The Bending of a Twig,” “The Golden Key,” &c. Fashionable Christians,” &c. 
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